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LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


New 

The well-known grapevine news 
wires have just ticked out the in- 
ormation that a new organization 
§ striving to establish air line ser- 
for the transportation of 
,ail, express, and passengers be- 
ween Savannah, Georgia, and 
Knoxville, Tennessee, by way of 
Solumbia, South Carolina; Green- 
fille, South Carolina, and Ashe- 
ille, North Carolina. The head- 
juarters of the new organization 
& to be located at Greenville, 
South Carolina. Major G. Heyward 
Mahon of Greenville was named 
resident of the organization and 
fi M. Glenn of Greenville was se- 
ected secretary. 








ice 





Diesels 


Speaking before the convention | 
f the Society of Automotive En- | 
rineers held recently in Detroit, 
aul H. Wilkerson, New York] 
onsulting engineer, said through | 
he use of Diesel engines 100 bi- 
motored German bombers use five 
ons less fuel each hour than 100 
imilar bombers having ordinary 
rasoline engines. Discussing “The 
Performance of Modern Aircraft 
Jiesels,’”? Wilkerson revealed that 
France recently completed a six- 
een-cylinder Clerget Diesel de- 
igned to develop at least 2,000 
horsepower. 


Honored 

Awards for contributions to 
kviation progress were presented 
o four men at the Honors 
tight Dinner of the Institute of 
he Aeronautical Sciences, Hotel 
iltmore, New York, recently. 
The presentations were the Daniel 
tuggenheim Medal to Donald W. 
Jouglas for transport plane con- 
truction; the Sylvanus Albert 
Reed Award to George J. Mead 
for high-output engine design; the 
Dctave Chanute Award to Edmund 
. Allen, test pilot, for flight re- 
earch; and the Laurence Sperry 
Award to Charles M. Kearns, Jr., 
for propeller vibration measure- 
ment. 


Exhibit 


Outstanding attraction at the 
ecent aircraft exhibition staged at 
Bolling Field was the first public 
pppearance of the air corps’ Bell 
Airacuda and the Bell Airacobra, 
built by the Bell Aircraft com- 
any. Both planes are equipped 
with the air corps’ new 37 milli- 
neter quick firing cannon, which 
hoots one pound shells. The Air- 
cobra, designated as P-39, is 
apable of more than 400 m. p.h. 
President Roosevelt accompanied 
by Secretary of War Woodring 
isited the exhibit. 








Airports 

As of January 1, 1940, there 
re 2,451 airports, landing fields 
nd seaplane bases in the. United 
tates, an increase of 77 during 
he year 1939, according to a re- 
ent CAA-release. Of this num- 
ber 643 are municipal and 456 
ommercial airports. In addition 
here are 266 intermediate land- 
g fields; 665 auxiliary fields, 21 


| pose. 


5th NMB Report. 
Reveals Progress 


The National Mediation Board 
recently made public its Fifth An- 
nual Report to Congress. This 
Board, which consists of Otto S. 
Beyer, Chairman; George A. Cook 
and David J. Lewis, Members, ad- 
ministers the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. This law was 
originally passed by Congress in 
1926 in the interest of promoting 
sound labor relations on the rail- 
roads of the United States. 





Its | 


| provisions were extended to the air 


lines of the country in 1936. 
Board Imposes Duty on Companies | 
And Employees to Make and 


Maintain Labor Agreements | 


In a statement summarizing the 
contents of the Board’s Fifth An- | 
nual Report, Chairman’ Beyer 
pointed out that the Railway La- 
bor Act relies chiefly upon two| 
features to accomplish its pur- 
First, it imposes upon the 
| railroads, the express, and Pull- 
man companies, and the air lines, | 
as well as their employees, the | 
duty to make and meintai1 labor | 
| agreements estabiishing tie rates | 
of pay, hours, rules, and working | 
conditions of the employees. Sec- | 
ond, if the parties encounter dif- | 
ficulties when making such agree-|' 
ments, either or both may vomnes | 
the Board to help them compose | 
their differences through modio-| 
tion, or the Board may proffer its | 
services to the parties for this pur- | 
pose. In this connection, Chairman | 
Beyer emphasized, the Board’s 
most important duty under the law | 
is to mediate. 


Labor Relations Between Carriers 
And Employees Have Been 
Further Improved and 

Stabilized During Year 


In its report, the Board remarks 
that it is pleased to observe again 
that during the fiscal year 1939 
there were no interruptions to the 
service rendered by the railroads 
due to labor difficulties and there 
were no strikes, while only one 
strike occurred on one air line aft- 
er all applicable steps provided by 
the Railway Labor Act to consum- 
mate agreement on the matters at 
issue between the air line and its 
maintenance employees had been 
exhausted. On the whole, the labor 
relations of the rail and air car- 
riers have been further improved 
and stabilized during the year, the 
report continues. Not only have 
these carriers and their employees 
definitely benefited as a result, but 
most important of all, the people 
of the country, their industry, 
business, and commerce, according 
to the Board’s report, have been 
able to count on reliable, safe, and 
efficient rail and air transportation, 
free from interruptions due to la- 
bor troubles, all as contemplated 
by the Railway Labor Act. 


Substantial Progress Reported by 
Employees of Air Lines in 
Designating Representatives 
To Effect Labor Agreements 

In order that rail and air line 
employees may effectively negoti- 
ate labor agreements, the law 
provides that they shall designate 
representatives for this purpose. 
This mandate of the law, the re- 
port points out, has been complied 
with by the employees on_ practi- 
cally all the railroads of the Unit- 
ed States, while substantial prog- 
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‘CONTRACTS HOLD 
CENTER OF STAGE 


Since the beginning of 1940, 
employment contract conferences 
have been held on Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, United Air 
Lines, Northwest Airlines, and 
Mid-Continent Airlines. Similar 
meetings are being planned to 
take place shortly on a number of 
other lines. 

The UAL and Northwest con- 
tracts are nearing completion and 
the two remaining controversial 
sections of the Pennsylvania-Cen- 


| tral contract have been submitted 


to the National Mediation Board. 
Contracts have been completed 


|on American Airlines, TWA, and | 


Braniff. Grievance hearings .and 
| conferences with the CAA have 


| also been a part of the Associa- 
| tion’s crowded early 1940 sched- 


ule, 





‘Pacific Network 
‘Extended 


Examiners recommended to the 
|CAA recently that Pan American 
Airways be granted a certificate 
of convenience and necessity for 
a new air route from Honolulu 
to Aucklar?, New Zealand. The 
company aiready operates a line 
from San Francisco via Honolulu 
o the Orient. 

“Valuable to national defense,” 
reported Examiners Francis W. 
Brown and Thomas L. Wrenn to 
the Authority in recommending 
that the certificate be granted. 

Pan American first began devel- 
oping plans for service to Auck- 
|land six years ago and negotiated 
landing rights in 1935. A survey 
flight was made to New Zealand 
from Honolulu March 17, 1937, 
returning to Honolulu on April 10. 
A second flight was made Decem- 
ber, 1937. 

The Samoan Clipper crashed at 
Pago Pago on January 11, 1938, 
during a preliminary flight. 

The route provides for stops at 
Canton Island in the South Pa- 
cific and Noumea in New Cale- 
donia. 








ATR MAIL ALMOST 
SELF-SUPPORTING 


The amount recommended by 
the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee for domestic air mail next 
year is $19,330,000, an increase 
of $686,800 over 1940 and a de- 
crease of $50,350 under the bud- 
get estimate. This disallowance ‘n 
the budget estimates, according 
to the committee’s report, is due 
to the rejection by the committee 
of that amount for a campaign of 
advertising the Air Mail Service 
to be carried on by the Post Office 
Department. While the committee 
was in sympathy with increasing 
the use of air mail and the reve- 
nues from that service and broad- 
ening its scope of patronage, it | 
did not share the duinttinente | 
views that the proposed type of | 
advertising would have very much | 
effect. 

The increase of $686,800 in-| 
cludes $578,125 on account of the | 
increased rates allowed on certain 
lines by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority and the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission, and an addi- | 
tional sum of $108,675 for in-| 
creased frequency on_ existing | 
routes and a small increase for | 
personal service and travel of per- | 
sonnel of the Air Mail Division. 
The committee announced a policy | 
of making no appropriations for 
new routes until such time as the | 
new routes are approved by the | 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. When | 
so approved the necessary appro- 
priations for air mail may be re- 
quested in the form of a deficiency | 
appropriation. | 
Domestic Air Mail Almost 
Self-Supporting 

The revenues from air mail | 
postage are still less than the pay- 
ments to the contractors for carry- 
ing the mail. If there be included 
in the cost figure of handling air 
mail the out-of-pocket expense of 
the department of transporting 
this mail to and from air-mail 
fields and the cost of handling it 





CAA’ S Kansas City Engineering Session Proves Creative 





2-Day Technical 
Meeting Jammed 
With Action 


The aeronautical engineering 
bigwigs, the Industry, the air line 
pilots, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority met in Kansas City on 
February 2 and 3 to discuss im- 
portant and far-reaching changes 
in the flight test and engineering 
sections of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions. 

Conference Evolves into 
Three-Sided Discussion 

The proposed revisions evolved 
into a three-sided discussion with 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
headed by Edward P. Warner, 
member of the Authority, and 
Charles F. Dycer, Chief of the En- 
gineering and Flight Test Unit, 
and their assistants explaining the 
Authority’s purpose in the pro- 
| posed changes. 
| Pilots Oppose Change in 
| Landing Speed Requirements 

The Air Line Pilots Engineering 
Airworthiness Advisory Committee 
opposed the plan to change the 
|landing speed requirements and 
urged greater controllability at 
|slow speeds and more desirable 
| stalling characteristics. 

Since some of the proposed 
changes will lead to revolutioniz- 
ing the design and performance of 
|certain phases of air line trans- 
| port equipment, the engineers and 
technical advisors of all the air 
|line aircraft manufacturing com- 
panies were present to argue their 
side of the question. The air line 
pilots committee took the position 
that the present landing speeds re- 
quirements of “65 miles per hour 
for airplanes of 20,000 pounds 
standard weight or less, 70 miles 
per hour for airplanes of 30,000 
pounds standard weight or more, 
and a linear variation with stand- 
ard weight shall apply for air- 
planes between 20,000 and 30,- 
000 pounds,” should be main- 
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CONFERRING 


ment. Time: 


Route” conferees were engaged 
February 1, 1940. Place: 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago & Southern’s official photographer happened in just as the “Valley Level 
in the business of making an employment agree- 
CL. to r.) Seated: David L. Behncke, Presi- 


dent asta Carleton Putnam, President C&S; Ed Paxton, Representative, Air Trans 


Standing: M. A. Glazebrook, 


port Association; 
ALPA Headquarters Representative; C. M. Sterling, Pilot Conferee, South- 


ern Division; Brucs Braun, Vice-President and Operations Manager, C&S; V. L. Hoganson, Pilot Conferee, 
Northern Division; and S. W. Hopkins, Pilot Conferee, Southern Division. 
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‘‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


REGULATORY-TRANSITION 


Since the Civil Aeronautics Authority took over the regulatory 
control of civil aeronautics, a number of changes have been made in 
Civil Air Regulations and others are being considered. When the 
new agency assumed its duties on August 22, 1938, a start had to be 











made some place and it was for this reason that it immediately | 


adopted the old Bureau of Air Commerce Regulations in toto. 


Since that time, numerous changes have been made to bring these 
regulations in line with the requirements of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938. In addition, a number of new changes have been made and 


more are being considered, the most important of which probably are | 


those having to do with the performance requirements of air line 
equipment. 
interested parties were invited to participate with the view of unravel- 
ing the numerous knotty problems involved in this part of the federal 
regulatory problem. 


Representatives of the Air Line Pilots Association have been 
present at all of these conferences and the keynote of all their com- 
ments and suggestions has been in the direction of increasing the 
safety of air line equipment performance through the medium of basic 
changes in design that will afford improved stalling characteristics, 
greater maneuverability, and more responsive controllability in and 
beyond the stall. 


However, the principal bone of contention in all of these con- 
ferences has centered around the matter of increasing landing speeds. 
The engineers representing the Civil Aeronautics Authority and the 
manufacturers, and, in fact, almost everyone except the pilots, are 
advocating the complete elimination of the present landing speed re- 
quirements. The pilots have, however, clung tenaciously to the propo- 
sition that the present landing speed part of the Civil Air Regulations 
should be left as written unless an equally definite check on the speed 
that an air liner is traveling when it actually makes contact with terra 
firma, is substituted. The pilots feel that this is one of the require- 
ments that should be foremost in the minds of the engineers designing 
the equipment of tomorrow. Many other factors enter into the prob- 
lem but, in any event, the present indications are that out of it all 
will come aircraft with better stalling characteristics, better single- 
engine performance, and much more satisfactory controllability at 
slower speeds. 


The landing speed question, however, is still very much an open 
one and the advice of the men in the cockpit is still the same. Since an 
increase of allowable stalling speed, which is immediately reflected by 


increased landing speeds, permits an increase of wing loading, the prin- | 


cipal beneficial effects which accrue are these: It becomes possible to 
effect appreciable improvements in pay load, cruising speed, and range, 
and the limiting improvements can, by proper design, be distributed 


almost at will among the three characteristics. The advocates of faster | 


landing speeds make the point that regulations could be written that 
would so greatly limit the three basic factors involved, namely, pay 


load, cruising speed, and range, so as to cause air line transportation | 


to be unprofitable. 


On the other hand, common sense unmistakably dictates that if 
too high a price is paid in safety for the improvement of performance, 
the game is not worth the candle unless it is worth sacrificing safety 
to pay for performance. The obvious danger in the proposed engineer- 
ing and flight requirement regulatory —_— is that they fail to hold 
landing speeds to current levels. It is the pilots’ opinion that the desire 
for improved performance should be-satisfied by fundamental technical 
developments, rather than by changing the rules in such a way so as to 
enable the improvement of performance through the sacrifice of safety. 


24-DAYS-UNTIL-SPRING 


_. Confucius say—The cautious are generally found on the safe 
side.” These words, spoken by this great philosopher more than 2400 
years ago, are just as true today as they were then. Enough said— 
this is just a reminder to all concerned that it is now only 24 days 


until Spring. 
—David L. Behneke. 





A number of conferences have been held in which all | 
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JACK FROST JUMBLES FLIGHT PLAN fave veen 


|By F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
| Council No. 44, Delta 
| Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta recently had big “to-do- 
ings” with the grand opening of 
the picture, “Gone With the 
Wind.” In all the papers the title 
has been cut down to GWTW. Due 
to the recent and persistent bad 
weather the GWTW now means 
Grounded with the Winter. It’s 
been so cold we are all looking 
forward to the time when the 
temperature will climb up _ to 
freezing again. Several cars have 
been trying with very impressive 
|and discouraging results to copy 
“Old Faithful’. Some of the new 
|theories in regard to weather 
| forecasting, etc., must be working 
| swell. Somebody left the gates 
| wide open at the North Pole and 
|the wind rushed south with but 
| three barbed-wire fences to stop 
|it and the last I heard it was in 
| the middle of the Gulf of Mexico. 
| Talk about cold weather, it’s been 
|singing and whistling “South of 
the Border.’”’ Believe me, when you 
|give an outside temperature of 
|—10 and a cabin temp. of 30, 
| something should be done about it. 


| Where Do You Get That 
“Us” Stuff? 

You never saw so many clothes 
being worn under a uniform in 
all your life. Some of the fellows 
look as if they have gained fifty 
pounds. Tip Schier came out with 
a big pair of fur-lined flying boots 
and with the remark, “Us old 
folks can’t stand this cold. wea- 
| ther.” Why, Tip, I’m surprised to 
| hear you admit that you are get- 
| ting old. And where do you get 
that ‘us’ stuff?” 

George “Barney Oldfield” Shealy 
| —788 Miles in 3 Hours, 34 Min. 

It seems that Charley Dolson, 
George Shealy, and Charley In- 
gram aren’t living right. They 
have been constantly stuck out 
during the GWTW. Dolson spent 
a day trying to get his engines 
started with the temperature down 
lower than they would record. He 
said it was the first time he ever 
failed to ignite gasoline with a 
match. It was so cold, you needed 
a blow torch, Charley Ingram just 
LOVES Charleston, S. C. He 
ought to know something about 
the place after spending five days 
over there. Now George Shealy 
was stuck over in Ft. Worth for 
several days and he must have 
done something that would require 
him to leave in a hurry. Anyway 
he had to ferry back to Atlanta, 
so he made the 788 miles non- 
stop in 3:34 which is the record. 
| Besides being in a hurry to get 
out of Ft. Worth he had a rip- 
snorting tail wind. Another record 
|he made on the trip was the fact 
that he had to wear the head- 
phones, make all the radio con- 
tacts, and fill out all the reports 
all by himself. Gosh, I often 
wondered if he could do it. 


Can You Imagine Snow Fights 
In Atlanta? 

With a record eleven inches of 
snow and the air line GWTW, the 
gang thought they were young 
boys again by indulging in a real 
second battle of Atlanta. This 
time it was with snowballs and 
although many hits were recorded, 
there were no casualties. Every- 
body joined in the fracas from 
the operations manager on down 
to. and including radio operators. 
Some fun! The next day there 
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Plug In Puss 
For Confucius 


By B. R. EZELL 
Council No. 42, Braniff 
Dallas, Texas 


The first item of business before 
the house here this month is a fer- 
vent petition by one and all for 
a slight attack of lockjaw for a 
certain mouthy individual going 
about these parts under the cog- 
nomen of one Confucius, Esq. He 
may have been the original hot 
stuff over in China some years 
back but it is the considered opin- 
ion of several and numerous citi- 
zens hereabouts that the 1940 
model is probably the reason the 
Japs invaded China. Anyone 
down here will tell you that the 
situation has become so tense that 
anyone walking up to some worthy 
individual calmly minding his own 
business and grasping him by the 
elbow, prefacing his action with 
the remark, “Did you hear what 
Confucius said?”, encounters a 
stony if not downright hostile 
glare and is in a splendid way to 
promote himself a vigorous plug 
in the puss for his pains. 

Mrs. Berke Is at Least Due 
Some of the Credit 

“Jack” Berke rang the gong 
with a timely arrival this past 
month in the person of a baby girl. 
This is only the second for John 
Anton and it will be interesting to 
see what the boy can really do af- 
ter he becomes familiar with the 
equipment. This makes life just 
|a little more complicated for 
| Berke as he will now probably 
|have to climb out on the roof 
| twice a night on Xmas Eve to 
|keep from showing partiality and 
| believe me, men, when Berke 
| emerges on the roof with whiskers 
| and reindeer, it is time to batten 
|down the hatches, man the life- 
| boats, and let women and children 
go first. However, being the gen- 
| erous broad-minded fellow that he 
is, he was quick to admit, when 
| interviewed between choruses of 
“Oh, Canada” and “God Save the 
King,” that his wife deserved 
some of the credit. Mother, Fa- 
ther, and Child are all doing nice- 
ly. 

Cliff “Confucius” Currier Says, 
“Never Raise on Two Pair, 
I Should Know.” 

Bob Jenkins, the idle idol of 
the airways, took off in the com- 
pany Stinson the other day in a 
slightly tailhigh position. There 
were no fatalities to date (there 
may be after he reads this). Cliff 
Currier wishes his phone would 
quit ringing so much nights and 
would like all his friends to know 
that he has quit raising on two 
pair. He also recently obtained 
his commission in the Reserve and 
it is hoped that unlike the obso- 
lete apple he will not be rotten 
to the corps (Ed. Note: joke). 
Ramsey to Become Wild 
West Performer 

Vernon Ramsey refuses the ru- 
mor that he will resign to join 
Buffalo Bill’s wild west show and 
flatly denies that there is any- 
thing to the story that he has been 
asked to pose in those Borden milk 
ads with Clarabelle Cow. Don 
George just returned from Mexico 
where he spent part of his vaca- 
tion and was seen giving a lot 
of serious attention to the article 
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‘To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.” 











Iu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A 
Bowen, J W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 


Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—uU. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S A. L. 
A.—A. A 
A 


Hallgren, W. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 


Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. 


L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 

Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 

Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 

Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 

Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 

Salisburg, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don W.—Panagra 


Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 


Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L 


Underwood, Sanford | eT A. 


Vance, Claire K.—U. A. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A, A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A 


Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 


Natural 

Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A 

Cochrane, Robert M.—U. 

Fife, John A.—C, A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 

McConaughey, Ira M.—A, A. 

Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 

Swanson, Axel—A. A. 
Inactive 

Anderline, Frank W. 

Barr, Julius 

Burford, Dean W. 

Caldwell, G. Q. 

Drayton, Chas. M. 

Hulsman. Herbert W. 


Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, Donald C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Wolf, John F. 
Willey, Sidney L. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 


Unemployed 
Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Rhiner, L. H. 

Honorary 
Rogers, Will 


A. L. 
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Pilots for Newark- 


ew York Area 


my W. T. (SLIM) BABBITT 
ouncil No. 51, EAL 


ewark, New Jersey 


| 





This writing for the Newark 
ouncil, on my part, is as unethi- 
ial as showing up at a nudist col- 


yr 











\irways 


> 


> 


yny with a fig leaf on. I am listed 
Hs the Miami correspondent but 
1ave been moved to Newark and 
for the last eight months I have 
just been sitting around “idling,” 
vaiting to read something from 
SAL somewhere in our paper. But, 
like the old maid religiously look- 
1g under the bed, I never find 
nything! 

b.ost, One Scribe—Hasn’t Con- 
ributed in Four Years 

With as much nonrevenue and 
onschedule flying as is being done 
y the air line pilots of this coun- 
ry in hotel lobbies at terminal 
ities all across the country, it 
)oks like the news correspondents 
uuld salvage enough “heifer 


he AIR LINE PILOT as thick as 
in extra would be if Hitler had 
een assassinated, 
ditor’s being forced each month 
o plead with the scribes to come 


gs 


ng, human interest news to pre- 
ent our paper from becoming as 
hin and dry a 
uggy whip manufacturer’s publi- 


as 


four years. (Maybe they had Scar- 
tt O’Hara cornered down there 
ill this time and they are afraid 
to talk for fear of a Yankee in- 
vasion of their Georgia planta- 
tions.) 


vaaiibiiniat 


Twenty Copilots Move to 
=‘Glamour Side’”’ 

EAL is now in the process of 
Smoving back and forth over the 





mour side” where they now do 
nothing but sign the clearance and 
those big flight pay checks. Of 
course, with such advancements 
ame many a new “hydraulic sys- 
tem,’”? some civilian, some army, 
nd all the navy boys available, 
ince they’ve had much experience 

n dive bombing and we may soon 

start operating into North Beach. 

(You know, for Standard Instru- 

ment Approaches.) 

DC-4 Talk Passes Rumor Stage— 
ooks Like 4 Men in the “Office” 
What now looks to have passed 

Sthe rumor stage is the talk about 

EAL DC-4’s for next winter. The 
ubject of crews was discussed at 

Ba recent meeting and it looks like 

there will be four men in the “of- 

fice,’ that is, when the Captain 
sn’t back at the Captain’s table 
with the choicest thing on board. 
=(That’s the first thing Fred Dor- 
set wanted to know, if the Cap- 
mtain was going to have a table 

n the cabin.) Having four men in 

the “office” will undoubtedly be 

1ecessary but that’s a hell of a lot 

Sof fellows to try to alibi to when 

you make a rotten landing. An- 

other angle on having such big 

‘rews: if you ever ran that ex- 

pensive “scow” aground while 

making a sounding under a low 
eiling, that’s a lot of “‘pilot error” 
to put on the relief rolls. 

Babbitt Foresees Need for 

“Harbor Pilots’ to Fly Ships Into 

Newark-New York Area 
Everybody except EAL has 

moved over to LaGuardia Field, 

which we don’t mind since we can 
now have a word with the New- 








Mark tower operator when we call. 
This having two ports of entry for 
New York has made some radio 
range layout for’ approaching, 

Sholding, and take-offs. I'll bet a 

man on a motorcycle couldn’t 

follow these courses to say noth- 
ing about a man with twelve tons 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 








lust” that’s fit to print to make | 


ation. EAL Atlanta council hasn’t | 
1ad an entry in the paper in -over | 


instead of the | 


Correlating by Intervention 


BACKGROUND— 

Speaking, on December 5, 1939, 
for the second time before Conven- 
tions of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, Chairman Otto S. Beyer 
of the National Mediation Board, 
came through with his usual inter- 
esting and instructive dissertation 
about the functions of the Board 
in controversial situations and the 
promotion of constructive labor 
policies in general in the air line 
and railway industries. 

Unfortunately, much publicity is 
usually given to labor strife, 
strikes, and the usual run of em- 
ployer-employee controversies, 
when they are not settled around 
the conference table, while on the 
other hand very little publicity is 
given to the great amount of prog- 
ress made under the orderly pro- 
cedures established by the Federal 
law, in the peaceful solution of 
many innumerable similar contro- 
versies. 

It is because of this, that the 
man in the street usually remains 
almost completely uninformed as 
to the underlying reasons for the 
day-to-day labor relation difficul- 
ties—at least until they become so 
serious that they are page one 
news. 

The prime purpose of the Rail- 
way Labor Act is to prevent in- 
terruption in interstate commerce 
in air and rail transportation, so 


| that the public in the various parts 


1rough with enough live, palpitat- | 


of the country may not be de- 
prived of essential service. 
The Railway Labor Act provides 


| various effective methods of set- 


present day | 


1,200 mile route between New 
York and Miami perhaps the route | 
over which greatest number of peo- 
ple were ever carried. At least | 
twenty of our old copilots can now 
@be quoted “it pays to fly”—they 
1ave been moved over to the “gla- | 





tling the many differences that 
constantly arise in industrial re- 
lations and is commonly recognized 
as the best mediation law ever en- 
acted by Congress. 

Because of the 


little known 


| facts about the Railway Labor 


Act and of the great aood that it 
ts continuously accomplishing, such 
talk as given by Chairman Beyer, 
which is published verbatim here- 
with, is especially beneficial to 
everyone directly or indirectly 


affected. 


MR. OTTO S. BEYER: Presi- 
dent Behncke and Friends: The 
rules have been changed on me 
while I was coming out here. I 
did not intend to repeat the story 
I told last year. I was reasonably 
certain that when I came here I 


could build upon what I had said | 


before and by that process make 
my good friend, Dave Behncke, a 
little bit happier by way of re- 


viewing for your benefit the prog- | 


ress that had been made in the 


negotiation of labor agreements in | 
|the air transport industry. 


He now tells me that the speech 
I made last year would bear repe- 
tition, and so with your indulgence 
I shall dwell a little bit on what 
I said at that time; and despite 
the fact that he changed the rules 
on me, I shall bring in some other 
things, too. 
Diplomatic in Character, Educa- 
tional in Nature, Address Avoids 
Reference to Current Mediation 
Issues 


There is perhaps no public offi- 
cial at a greater disadvantage 
(that is to say, more on the spot) 
when it comes to making public 
addresses than he whose duty it 
is to function as mediator in con- 
troversial situations, in the fields 
of domestic relations, international 
relations, or labor relations. This 
is perhaps inevitable, for your 
mediator must ever be mindful not 
only of his impartiality as between 
the interests involved in the. medi- 
ation procedure, but he may never 
forget his confidential relations to 
these interests. So, it does not be- 
hoove me as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board in my re- 
marks today to dwell at great 
lengths on specific controversial 
issues confronting the air trans- 
port industry and its employees. 
In so far as my remarks, there- 
fore, are confined largely to ex- 
planations and summaries, it will 
not only be for educational but 
for diplomatic reasons as well. 
Briefly Summarizes Federal Labor 
Policy Underlying Railway 
Labor Act 

Last year you invited me to 
speak to you in convention, and 
I did so gladly, choosing as my 
subject the working of the Rail- 
way Labor Act as it applies to 








ba : 
CHMN. OTTO 


S. BEYER 





Human Problems a Basic Factor 


|commercial air transportation. A 
| very brief summary of the federal 
|labor policy underlying the Rail- 
| way Labor Act, particularly Title 
| II, will, therefore, be in order to 
| properly orient myself to the re- 
| marks I have in mind for today. 
| These remarks will have to do 
| primarily with the progress in air 
|transport relations achieved under 
| the government air line labor pol- 
| icy and the effect of this progress, 
| as I see it, on the general per- 
| formance of the industry. 
| Labor Laws Designed to Better 
| Enable Industry to Discharge Its 
| Responsibilities 
| I pointed out last year that the 
theory underlying the extension of 
|the federal policy evolved under 
the Railway Labor Act to the air 
lines was that the public interest, 
everything considered, would be 
best served by this action. Ordi- 
narily we think of labor laws as 
being designed primarily for the | 
good of labor, and this is and | 
should be their first and most im- 
mediate objective. But, as I have 
repeatedly emphasized, as desir- 
able as this objective may be, it 
would not be sufficient if at the 
same time our labor laws did not 
enable the industry to which they 
apply to discharge its responsi- 
| bilities better than would other- 
wise be the case. 
| Federal Labor Policy Emphasizes 
Desirability of Conference Table 
Method in Employer-Employee 
Labor Matters 

The labor policy of the federal 
government so far as the air lines 
are concerned contemplates that 
the labor standards of air line em- 
ployees be established by agree- 
ment between duly-accredited 
representatives of these employees 
and the air line operators. By 
these labor standards I mean the 
salary scales, rates of pay, hours 
of service, working rules, and me- 
thods for the orderly adjustment 
of current differences arising out 
of the application of these stand- 
ards. The emphasis in the policy 
is upon the parties immediately 
concerned, namely, the spokesmen 
for the air line managements and 
the representatives of the em- 
ployees, getting together and set- 
tling these matters around the 
conference table. There are of 
course certain minimums, usually 
in the field of hours, in respect of 
which the Congress has seen fit 
to write the rules, chiefly in the 
interest of safety; but the vast 
practices which must govern the 
relationship between the operators 
and the employees in an industry 
so highly keyed up as air transport 
cannot all be determined by legis- 
lation. Some of them might per- 
haps be left for determination and 
promulgation by federal bureaus, 
but our democratic approach to 
matters of this kind emphasizes 
rather the desirability of having 
the parties immediately concerned 
and responsible, that is, those who 
know about the industry from in- 











timate, day-by-day experience, do 


Thick and Fast 


By J. B. MAGENIS 
Council No. 36, PAA 
Baltimore, Md. 


At long last the news has bro- 
ken. After many false starts and 
vague promises we are all given 
until the first of April to find our- 
selves a new abode in that fear- 
some and mythical city of Goth- 
am. There has been much weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth by 
those early birds who have gone 
up to look over the housing situ- 
ation. Rumors are flying thick and | 
fast. New Yorkers, I’m sure, 
would be very pleased to hear'| 
some of our Junior Pilots saying 
that they should have a “foreign 
allowance” to live in New York. 
Page the “Little Flower!” It is 
presumed that they mean thereby 
to cover added living expenses. 
Assisting Our Meteorologists in 
the Business of “‘Guesstimating” 

Uncle Sam has just recently 
aroused himself from his lethargy 
and decided that if he is to have 
a transatlantic air mail service, he 
must do something to help out his 
cousin Uncle Pan. Result: two 
Coast Guard cutters now stationed 
at Lat. 37°—44’ N., Long. 41°— 
13’ W., and Lat. 35° — 37’ N., 
Long. 53°—21’ W., respectively. 
Their purpose is to assist our 
Meteorologists to ‘“guesstimate”’ 
what the weather is to be between 
Horta, Azores, and Bermuda—and | 
not beyond the realm of possibil- 
ity, forecasting the weather be- 
tween San Juan, Puerto Rico, and | 
Horta (a hop of 2280 nautical 
miles). As you may know, the 
Britishers have been seizing our | 
mail at Bermuda and our state | 
department is getting fed up with 
it. Maybe we’ll be passing up| 
Bermuda soon, and going via San 
Juan. 

Additions and Subtractions 

We just keep on growing and 
growing. Latest additions are 
Hunt and Backus from Browns- 
ville, Pearson from Frisco, and in- 
numerable wide-eyed Navy Cadets. 
Hale and Walker are scheduled to 
leave us at any time now for eith- 
er Brownsville or Miami, or some 
other place. 











the job themselves. This is the 
spirit that underlies the national 
air line labor policy. What it does, 
in short, when it comes to de- 








termining the conditions under 
which the day-by-day work of fly- | 
ing airplanes is to be done, is to| 
check the situation up to you. 
Industry Employees Classified 
Into Six Categories for 
Agreement Purposes 

This policy, after extended de- 
bate and consideration by Con- 
gress and other authorities in 
Washington, and in which your 
association took an active part, 
was first applied to the transport 
industry in 1936. You will, I am 
sure, be interested to learn what 
has been accomplished since that 
time. I have before me a summary 
which lists all of the air line car- 
riers, twenty-six in number, ope- 
rating under authority from the 
United States Government. The 
personnel of the industry divides 
itself something like this: There 
are 1,600 pilots and copilots; 175 
dispatchers; 4,000 mechanics; 
about 3,000 hangar and field em- 
ployees; and approximately 575 
stewardesses and stewards. In ad- 
dition, there are about 5,000 office, 
storehouse and related employees 
and about 325 miscellaneous em- 
ployees—a total of about 15,000. 
For agreement purposes we have 
divided the employees a little dif- 
ferently from the figures that I 
have just read to you; we have 
grouped them into six broad cate- 
gories, as follows: pilots and co- 
pilots; air line mechanics; radio 
operators; stewards and steward- 
esses; clerical, office, station, and 
storehouse employees; and mis- 
cellaneous. 
Work of Establishing Agreements 
Well Under Way in All Categories 

To date, there have been four 
agreements negotiated establishing 





MEETING BUSY 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tained and that if these require- 
ments were changed, an equally 
definite yardstick should be sub- 
stituted. 

Reasonable Landing 
Speeds Paramount 

The pilots have long maintained 
that controllability and safe stall 
characteristics are of outstanding 
importance in modern aircraft de- 
sign but at the same time strong- 
ly contend that actual speed at 
which landing aircraft touch the 
ground, is of paramount impor- 
tance. To illustrate this point it 
is interesting to note the follow- 
ing calculations: Kinetic energy 
to be dissipated in landing is 61% 
greater at 89 miles per hour, and 
102% greater at 100 miles per 
hour than it is at 70 miles per 
hour. 
Unscheduled Landings 
Still a Reality 

The pilots made it plain at the 
Kansas City engineering confer- 
ence that they did not subscribe 
to the theory that the day had 
come when it was no longer nec- 
essary to land air line aircraft on 
anything but properly improved 
and regularly used airports. They 
maintained that regardless of how 
fast airplanes will travel, the mat- 
ter of holding speeds down to rea- 
sonable limitations should always 
be foremost in the minds of the 
designers because the old adage of 
“What goes up must come down” 
still holds true and the only way 
an aircraft can come down with 


| safety is to make contact with ter- 


ra firma at a reasonable rate of 
speed. 

It was also maintained that the 
day when we will always be able 


|to land on improved airports is 
| still a long way in the future and 


may be, for the most part, mythi- 
cal. 
Conference Proves Largest 
and Most Extensive Yet Held 

The Kansas City conference 
was regarded by all in attendance, 
professional, industrial, and gov- 
ernmental, as being constructive 
and giving promises of being pro- 
ductive of worth-while results. It 
was the largest and most extensive 
conference yet held on questions 
of flight tests and engineering re- 
quirements. Subjects discussed 
were controllability and maneu- 
verability, performance, flight 
characteristics, approach and land- 
ing speeds, take-off requirements, 
climb requirements, single engine 
operation, trim, stability, stalling 
characteristics, flutter and vibra- 
tion, one engine inoperative per- 
formance, and a number of addi- 
tional related subjects. 
E. P. Warner Wields the 
Gavel—Attendance Large 

Mr. E. P. Warner, member of 
the Authority, presided and did a 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 


FARLEY SAID— 


. the very existence of 
these airlines, with their excel- 
lent equipment and personnel, 
is a strong guarantee of the 
nation’s peace and safety. One 
of the lessons to be learned 
from recent events abroad is 
the fact that a nation strong in 
air power is well fortified to 
prevent aggression from any 
source. Let as continue then to 
encourage the constraction of 
these air forces so that when 
we extend the hand of fellow- 
ship to other nations, the world 
will understand that it is the 
hand of strength and not the 
hand of weakness. 

“*. . . Those who help to fos- 
ter and sustain it [the aviation 
industry] should be happy in 
the knowledge that they are do- 
ing their part to advance the 
contentment and well-being of 
the people of this country and 
of their fellow men.” — From 
address of the Honorable James 
A. Farley, Postmaster General 
of the United States, at the 
dedication of the North Beach 
Airport, New York City, Octo- 
ber 15, 1939. 








(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) 
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ALCOHOL AND THE AIRMAN 


Twelfth installment of the article, “Alcohol and the Airman,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph Greene. 
Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 


Mountaineer Is Susceptible to 
“Mountain Sickness” 

The mountaineer, unlike the 
aviator, ascends more slowly and 
is susceptible to an attack of 
“mountain sickness.” The first ef- 
fect, as in a rapid ascent, is stim- 
ulation. When the traveler ar- 
rives at the summit of Pike’s Peak 
(14,000 feet) for example, he may 
feel unusually well and_ exhil- 
arated or excited, often showing 
a disposition to be talkative, un- 
reasonable, or quarrelsome. If he 
remains only an hour or two, it is 
too short to produce mountain 
sickness, though immediate effects 
of anoxemia are usually evident, 
cyanosis or blueness may occur, 
and fainting is observed occasion- 
ally. If his lips are blue, he is 
usually sensitive to cold, feels 
lightheaded and may have a head- 
ache. In six or eight hours, lassi- 
tude is felt; the headache, which 
is frontal, becomes worse; appetite 
fails; there is likely to be nausea 
and vomiting, and frequently 
there is a sense of oppression in 
the chest and a rapid pulse. There 
is always depression, more or less 
muscular weakness, and sometimes 
complete prostration. The next 
morning the eyes are dull and 
heavy, the temperature subnormal, 
the tongue furred and the bowels 
disturbed. The condition may last 
for a day or two, but if the pati- 
ent remains quiet the length of 
the attack may be shortened. If 
one remains long enough, one be- 
comes acclimated fairly rapidly. 
The ventilation of the lungs is in- 
creased, more red corpuscles ap- 
pear in the blood to carry oxygen 
and the alkalosis is compensated 
for via the kidneys, which elimi- 
nate the excess base, thereby 
keeping the blood reaction fairly 
constant, and thus permitting the 
lack of oxygen to continue to 
stimulate the respiratory center. 
In addition there are unknown tis- 
sue factors in acclimatization. One 
can remain there for years and be 
fairly comfortable; yet one cannot 
take as severe exercise, due to the 
resulting dyspnea (labored, diffi- 
cult breathing) from the lowered 
alkali reserve. This distress pro- 
tects the mountaineer from unin- 
tentional suicide by exertion in ex- 
cess of the oxygen intake. If one 
goes still higher; the symptoms 
reappear, and again one becomes 
acclimatized, although. muscular 
effort is further limited. If the 
change is too great for adaptation, 
gradual or rapid physical deterior- 
ation takes place in spite of the 
avoidance of acute mountain sick- 
ness by acclimatization. The sim- 
ilarity of behavior in a person suf- 
fering from oxygen want is strik- 
ingly similar to that of one under 
the influence of alcohol. Acute 
oxygen want stimulates drunken- 
nes, while chronic oxygen want 
stimulates fatigue. On high alti- 
tude expeditions, well-disciplined 
men become reckless, ill-tempered, 
and abusive, burst into tears or 
sing and shout for joy for no ap- 
parent reason, with self-control 
and a sense of fitness of things 
completely absent. In low oxygen 
and low pressure chambers, the 
most decisive of men slowly and 
insidiously lose the power of deci- 
sion, become indifferent or resort 
to uncontrolled emotional out- 
bursts. In oxygen want, as in the 
case of alcoholism, the most seri- 
ous danger is the insidious way in 
which the effect takes place and 
the gradual and insensible failure 
of sane judgment. A person may 
become possessed by an irrational 
fixed idea, oblivious to danger, 
and confident that he is reason- 
able, without being aware of his 
unrealistic appraisal of the situa- 
tion at hand. The frequent loss of 
memory and the sense of time, im- 
pairment of sensitivity (especially 
vision and motor control), the rep- 
etition of words and phrases, 
tremors or rhythmic movements of 
various parts of the body, and ac- 
centuation of whatever activity is 
in progress at the time, are charac- 
teristic of those indulging in ex- 
cessive alcohol as well as those 
who have experienced the more 
extreme effects of altitude or oxy- 





gen deprivation. One of the most 
frequent remarks from naive ob- 
servers as to the effects of oxy- 
gen want is “feel like first stages 
of a drunk.” 
Attempt to Relieve Effects of 
Alcohol by Inhalation of High 
Oxygen Atmospheres 

Impressed by the similarity of 
symptons in oxygen want and al- 
cholic intoxication scientists have 
attempted to relieve the effects 





of alcohol by inhalation of high | 


oxygen atmospheres. Experiments 
with guinea pigs and_ rabbits 
showed that the loss of control of 
the postural reflexes, due to large 
doses of alcohol, and at times com- 
plete paralysis could be improved 
by inhaling pure oxygen. In hu- 
man subjects doses of 4 to 8 ounces 
of 40% alcohol, sufficient in the 
larger amounts to cause severe 
symptoms in ordinary air, were 
largely counteracted when the 
subjects were equipped with oxy- 
gen helmets (pure oxygen) as 
soon as alcohol was drunk. These 
judgments were based upon the 
subject’s reaction times to light 
stimuli and improvement in atten- 
tion tests. Chronic alcoholic cases, 
such as delirium tremens, can be 
quieted by 20 minutes’ oxygen ad- 
ministration (with or without 5% 
carbon dioxide) and can be stead- 
ily improved by repeating the 
treatment every few hours until 
the beneficial effects become perm- 
anent. Patients in coma due to al- 
cohol are improved, in some cases 
to the state of mental clarity, fol- 
lowing the inhalation of 7 to 10% 
carbon dioxide for one-half hour. 
This indicates that the increased 
lung ventilation induced by car- 
bon dioxide caused a more rapid 
fall in the blood alcohol concen- 
tration than without it. 

In the blood alcohol studies the 
strength of alcohol is significantly 
higher in normal air compared 
with 50% oxygen and 2% carbon 
dioxide. The same is true of the 
acid in blood. Alcohol causes a 
rise in lactic acid. This increase 
was not as great when the alcohol 
was ingested under conditions with 
excess oxygen and carbon dioxide. 
Since it has been shown that lactic 
acid is one of the variables asso- 
ciated with fatigue, this finding is 
of considerable significance; i. e., 
it will partially explain how alco- 
hol impairs the capacity for maxi- 
mal physical activity. 

The results of mental tests 
show that one-third tumbler of 
alcohol significantly impairs sens- 
ory motor and mental efficiency. 


When the tests were repeated fol- | 
lowing similar drinks of alcohol in | 


50% oxygen and excess carbon di- 
oxide the subjects made _ signifi- 
cantly better scores. There were 
also fewer complaints of head- 
aches and depression, as well as 


an absence of after effects imme- | Board to settle disputes among | 


diately following the experiments 

and also the following day. 
Additional experiments were 

carried out where five of the sub- 


jects were given alcohol while in| 


the oxygen chamber with a defi- 
ciency of oxygen corresponding to 
12,000 feet. The concentration of 
alcohol in the blood did not de- 
crease as rapidly, the subjects 
did poorly 
tests, and the subjective symptoms 
were very acute, especially the 
headaches, nausea, vomiting, and 
general depression. In fact, the 
effects were so acute, with the size 


| continues, has declined, which the 


in the psychological | 


of the alcohol drinks given, that | 


the subjects refused to serve a sec- 
ond time. The same experiment 
was repeated with rabbits and 
guinea pigs with striking results. 
If animals were given enough al- 
cohol to seriously impair their per- 
formances and then placed in an 
oxygen chamber with oxygen per- 
centages corresponding to 14,000 
and 18,000 feet, many of them 
were completely incapacitated and 
were unable to move about. In 
these experiments the combined 
effects of the two kinds of anoxia 
or oxygen want described above, i. e., 
one from a diminished amount of 
veer in the inhaled air and the 
other due to the alcohol preventing 
the tissues from using what oxygen 
was available, clearly illustrated 
what might happen to a human be- 


ing following the combined effects of 
alcohol and high altitude. 








| NEW BOOK 









Captain Harry G. Armstrong | 
A frank, practical book | 
has just been written by 
Captain Harry G. Arnm- 
strong on the principles 
and practice of aviation 
medicine. 


Modern Shades 
of Lief Ericson 


Newest Europe to United States 
air line being planned is that be- 
tween Norway and United States, 
it was disclosed recently by Per A. 
Norlin, Swedish Airlines traffic 
manager, who is in this country 
with three other Scandinavian avi- 
ation officials to lay the prelimin- 
ary ground work. 

The Arctic Circle route is 
planned for use between Bergen, 
Norway and New York City. Fly- 
ing boats rather than land boats 
are to be the equipment for use 
on the newly proposed transatlan- 
tie service. 

Norlin with other members of 
the mission, who are Capt. Knud 
Lybye of the Danish Air Traffic 
Co., Ltd., Villars Dahl of Sweden, 
and Bernt Balchen, head of civil 
aviation in Norway, boarded a 
plane at New York bound for Cal- 
ifornia to inspect airplane factor- 
ies. Norlin insisted that the mis- 


| sion was interested only in com- 


The author has in the 489 pages 
of this volume covered in detail the 
entire field of aviation medicine and 
has attempted to present not only 
a text book for students and those 
physicians actively engaged in 
aviation medicine but at the same 
time one which would appeal to 
other interested professions. To- 
ward these bold and difficult ends 
Capt. Armstrong has succeeded re- | 
markably well although the lay | 
person will necessarily encounter 
certain technical medical terms 
where meanings are more or less 
obscure. 

“Other Interested Professions” 
Include Primarily the Pilot Group 

It is obvious from even a super- 
ficial review of this work that 
“other interested professions’ to 
whom the author directs his dis- 
course is largely the pilot group 
although it also contains much of | 
real value to the aircraft designer, | 
manufacturer, and operator. 
Explains in Detail the Why and 
Wherefore of Physical 
Examinations 


The first four chapters are de- 


voted to a history of aviation 
medicine, the qualifications and 
training of flight surgeons, a 


review of the development of the | 
present physical examination for | 
flying, and a general outline of the 


mercial aviation not military. 


Jack Frost— 


(Continued from Page 2) 
were casualties in the form of stiff 
arms, backs, and legs. Just goes 
to show you that we are getting 
too much mileage to indulge in 
such vigorous sport. 

Can you imagine that—it was 
so cold that one of the boys ex- 
plained his car wouldn’t run, as 
the condensation of water in the 
exhaust pipe froze, plugging the 
pipe and choking the motor. His 





|aleohol must’ve boiled over. 


It’s Mutiny, I Calls It 

Due to recent minor accidents, 
there are several of the boys sport- 
ing new nicknames, some of which 
have an international tinge. Lee 
McBride skidded into a pole at 
ZH so he is Pole-ish Mac. With 


| regard to the accident which, be- 


lieve it or not, pretty well dam- 
aged the plane there was only one 
minor injury. The First Officer, 
Tex Buice, slid over into Mac’s 
lap and having in his hand at the 
time the board with all the Post 
Office and station forms, he man- 
aged to kiss Mac’s head with said 
board. It raised quite a knot and 


equipment used and the prelimi-|the following remark, “ ’Tis mutiny, 


nary preparations for conducting 
physical examinations. Chapters | 
V to IX inclusive, describe in de- | 
tail the necessity, the underlying | 


~ (Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 








NMB Report— | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ress has also been made by the | 
employees of the air lines. | 

The Railway Labor Act also} 


looks to the National Mediation | 


railroad and air line employees as | 
to who may represent them for 
collective bargaining purposes. The | 
work of the Board growing out of | 
this feature of the law, the report 


Board construes as a healthy sign. 
The Board further reports that 
the necessity to hold formal hear- 
ings and make rulings in connec- 


| slippery surface, 
j}and Floyd Addison in trying to 





tion with such determinations has 
decreased to a very considerable 
extent during the fiscal year 1939. 

Interunion representation dis- 
putes between national railroad la- 
bor organizations decreased in 
number during the fiscal year 1939 
as compared with 1938, although 
this class of cases still accounted 
for over one-third of all represen- 
tation cases disposed of by the 
Board during the year. 


21 New Agreements Negotiated 
By Air Lines and Employees 
During Fiscal Year 


In keeping with the basic duty 
imposed by the Railway Labor Act 
upon the railroads and air lines 
and their employees to make and 
maintain labor agreements, the 
Board’s report reveals that during 
the fiscal year 1939 approximately 
400 new agreements of one kind 
or another were added to the large 
number previously negotiated by 








(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


I calls it.”” Then over in BH, when 
one runway was cleaned off of 
about 9 inches of the 11 inches 
of snow, leaving two inches of 
Pete Reinhart 


turn around in a space cleaned off 
for a cab, hit the lower part of 
the fin on the piled-up snow. Re- 
sult in damage was very slight, 
in prestige great, and we now have 
a couple of Finns. Glad to report 
that the conditions of the fields 
have improved considerably dur- 
ing the last few days otherwise 
there might be a Blitzkrieg. 


Mrs. Ingram Doing Nicely, Thank 
You. Charlie Has the Jitters 

The new Captain Charley In- 
gram was stumbling over, under, 
and through a flight plan the other 
morning. Just could not concen- 
trate. It’s no wonder, as the night 
before he became the proud father 
of a baby girl, born January 27 
at 11:30 P.M. He was so excited 


jhe did not know how much she 


was streamlined or what her name 
was going to be. Here’s hoping 
for nice goings for you all. 

There is another new Captain 
in our midst. None other than 
John Van Vuren. Congratulations, 
Van! 

New Headaches for All 


That funny, but serious expres- 
sion now being: panned by the 
gang is because that man’s here 
again, This time he issued a nicely 
bound volume of headaches en- 
titled , “Operations Manual for 
DC-2.” The first arrives the second 
week in February. The questions 
will arrive about the same time. 
The answers, I better start look- 
ing now. That Braniff B-Liner 
Electra the company borrowed, 
must be doing something to me, 
hence Hasta Luego. Spelling not 
guaranteed, but in Spanish, it 
means—I hope—See you later. 





Ear to Ground, 
Eye to Keyhole 


By C. G. SPERRY 
Council No. 33 UAL 
Denver, Col. 


Another country heard from! 
*’Way out West, from the land o 
high peaks and splendiferous cli 
mate (Adv. Chamber of Com 
merce please note) where men ar 
men, and the gals don’t complain 
about it, comes news of Counci 
33, long a “silent partner” in th 
Association. Since one dissentin 
vote carries little power when 
quorum is present, your corres- 
pondent will endeavor to brin 
you during 1940 those intimat 
little happenings amongst ou 
hardy group of intrepid birdmen 
which are best observed with the 
aid of a handy keyhole. 

Speaking of birdmen, it might 
not be amiss to introduce to you 
our personnel, by means of the 
following sketches: 

BELDING, J. W., “JIM” — A 
“furriner” from California, fast 
becoming Denverized. Takes mov- 
ies of Jim Jr. Three cigars flying 
time DV-CG. 

CRAINE, R. P., “DICK’— 
Hails from Seattle, but has spent 
the last decade dodging peaks 
around the Continental Divide. An 
ardent home - workshopper, builds 
everything from model racing cars 
to full-sized motorcycles. 

ERICKSON, F. M., “FRANK” 
—Ex-Army man. Ex-Maddux Tin 
Goose pilot. Ex-Curtiss-Wright. 
Now Major-Domo of the Valley 
Queen, our shuttle to Cheyenne. 
In spare time is an ardent golfer. 

HANSEN, D. A., “SWEDE”— 
From the tall corn country around 
Des Moines. Former Hanford man. 
A devotee of handball and “Liv- 
ing the Abundant Life.” 

HOLST, JACK, “SKI-JUMPER” 
—Tall, tough and from Norway. 
Spends all summer waiting for 
snow, and the rest of the year re- 
cuperating from his skiing. 
MATTHEWS, JAMES, “JIM” 
Strong and silent. Hunts, plays 
tennis. Originally from up Min- 
nesota way. Ask him about “that 
thunderstorm” last summer, but 
have someone to hold the door 
open for you. 

MORTON, F. A., “HAPPY”’— 
Ardent disciple of Isaac Walton, 
Hiawatha, and Paul Bunyan. AIl- 
ways has on hand latest issues of 
“Hunting and Fishing” and “Out- 
door Life.” Lengthiest public 
statement, “But the one that got 
away...” 

NORMAN, P. M., “PAUL”— 
Big business. Expert on avocado 
ranching in California by remote 
control. Can argue convincingly 
on either side of any question. 

SHARMAN, L. W., “WILLIE” 
—Another “furriner’” from the 
Land of Sunshine. A Louisiana 
boy, but has lost that Suth’un ac- 
cent, Is waiting for a long enough 
beard to pull rank, and get back 
to Sunny (?) California. 

THOMPSON, C. A., “TOMMY” 
—Ass’t. Supt. of Flying. A 
Gaucho man from down under. 
Used to fly the Andes for Pan-Am. 
Also a damyankee from the old 
Eastern Division, but rapidly be- 
coming a Westerner. 

VAUGHAN, V. W., “VIRG’— 
Native Coloradian. Hobnobs with 
the movie stars. Will move any- 
where on the system so long as it 
is to Denver. Handsomest man 
on the Division. 

WAGNER, R. L., “RUBE”— 
The Gentleman Pilot. Always the 
perfect host. Flew for B. A. T. 
back in 19so-and-so. The answer 
to a Copilot’s prayer. 

COOK, C. E., “COOKIE”—A 
rancher’s son from Saratoga, Wy- 
oming. Boeing School product. 
Ex-chief pilot for Oregon Airways, 
since folded. Another strong, si- 
lent type. 

CUNNINGHAM, E. C., “GENE” 
—Advocate of National Defense. 
Long-time member of the Colo- 
rado National Guard. Hobby is 
flying Guard ships. Another na- 
tive boy makes good. From Gol- 
den Colorado. 

FRANK, G. F., “GEORGE”’— 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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A HALF PINT OF PRECISION 

The rate of development of the heavier-than-air flying machine 
since the Wright brothers first successfully defied gravity at Kitty 
Hawk has been one of the most phenomenal yet witnessed by man. 
First, it was the matter of developing air foils that would lift the 


machine off the ground. 


Successfully landing the first models was 


secondary, because “‘what goes up must come down.” In a remarkabl 
3 zg 


short time after the first successful heavier-than-air flight, the matter 
of taking-off and landing was developed to a surprisingly high degree. 
In the harnessing of this new invention as a common carrier, the next 
problem was to fly from place to place successfully with a useful 


load. 


To do this, it was necessary to find some means of keeping the 


craft right side up when it was impossible for the pilots to see the 
ground for orientation. This made the development of reliable instru- 


, 





factor. 


vital 
where the whole scheme of air transportation has been changed. De- 
veloping and constructing aircraft instruments is one of the most 
highly intricate tasks yet saddled on the shoulders of our engineers. 
The work of actually manufacturing aircraft instruments is in the 


ments a 


category of the most highly-skilled handicraft imaginable. 
been accomplished in instrument development but there is much still 


left to do. 


This development has progressed to a point 


Much has 


The accompanying picture illustrates the amount of manu- 


facturing detail and accurateness that is ever present in aircraft in- 


strument manufacture. 


It shows a half pint of Kollsman Instrument 


Company altimeter pinions, representing 80c worth of steel, as con- 
trasted with 8,000 hours of precision work, accurate to a .0001 part 
of an inch, necessitating 24 operations for each pinion, using 11 dif- 


ferent machines. 





Air Mail Almost Self-Supporting 


(Continued from Page 1) 
otherwise there was an excess of direct and apportioned expenditures 
in the fiscal year 1939 over the postal revenues from air mail of ap- 
proximately $8,735,000, but, as may be seen from the following table, 
the postal revenues from air mail are but slightly under the payments 


made to the contractors. 


Total revenues of air-mail carriers, miles flown in mail service, pound- 
age of air mail transported, air-mail postage revenue, and pieces 


of air mail dispatched during the fi 











scal years 1932-39. 







































































ENGINEERING— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
good job. Free and open discus- 
sion was had by all participants. 
In short, everyone present took his 
hair down and frankly and hon- 
estly contributed everything he 
could to the success of the meet- 
ing. For the purpose of convey- 
ing some idea as to the size of the 
conference, following are _ the 
names of those in attendance: 

Civil Aernautics Authority representa- 
tives: Tom Hardin, Chairman, Air Safety 
Board; J. T. Gray, Chief, Aircraft Air- 
worthiness Section; H. D. Hoekstra, Chief, 
Aircraft Unit, Aireraft Airworthiness 
Section; Charles F. Dycer, Coordinator, 
Engineering Flight Test & Inspection 
Unit; Omer Welling, Senior Aeronautical 
Engineer, Engincering Flight Test & In- 
spection Unit; H. W. Anderson, Acting 
Chief, Air Carrier Inspection Section; M. 
P. Crews, Chief, Mid-West Branch, Air- 
craft Airworthiness Section; C. M. Lam- 
ple, Assistant Chief, Airways Engineering 
Division; Phil C. Salzman, Investigator, 
Air Safety Board; Murray Hall, Senior 
Aeronautical Engineering Inspector, and 
R. W. DeLany, Senior Air Carrier In- 
spector. E. K. Leswell, Chief, Chassis 
Unit, Army Air Corps, Wright Field; R. 
W. Ayer, Manager, Technical Department, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America; David L. Behncke, President, 


Air Line Pilots Association; M. A. Glaze- 
brook, ALPA, and J. L. Magden, L. W. 
Harris, and E. P. Lott, Air Line Pilots 


Fngineering and Technical Committee; F. 
J. Jacobs, Pan American Airways; Fowler 
Barker, Secretary, Air Transport Associa- 
tion; W. C. Mentzer, Chief Engineer, 
United Air Lines; O. E. Kirchner, Assist 
ant Chief Enginecr, American Airlines; 
M. G. Beard, Chief Test Pilot, American 
Airlines; D. W. Tomlinson, Chief of Op- 
erations. TWA; Otis F. Bryan, Chief Pi- 





lot, TWA; W. H. McDowell, Assistant 
Chief Engineer, Pan American Airways; 
F. C. Frank, Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
ticn; Kendall Perkins, Assistant Chief 
Engineer, Curtiss-Wright Corporation ; 
Dean Smith, Vice President, Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation; L. V. Kerber, Wash- 
ington representative, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation; Clarence L. Johnson, Chief 
Research Engineer, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation; Edmund T. Allen, Director 
of Flight & Research, Boeing Aircraft 


Company; A. E. Raymond, Vice President 
and Director of Enginecring, Douglas Air- 


craft Company; W. B. Oswald, Chief 
Aerodynamicist, Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany; J. F. McBrearty, Assistant Chief 


Engineer, Barkley-Grow Aircraft Corpora- 
tion; T. M. Memphill, Engineer, Consol- 
idated Aircraft Corporation; C. C. Swartz, 


Chief Test Pilot, Vought-Sikorsky Air- 








excess of expenditures over revenue of $5,314,000. 





Cabbage Fumes 
Cockpit Hazard 


By FRED SMITH 
Council No. 28, CCA 
New York City 


That glow of health that is ap- 
parent on the pans of our First 
Officers is nothing artificial and 
can be charged off to their pre- 
scribed exercise at LaGuardia 
Field — handling baggage in and 
out of our planes, and tearing 
down to the post office for the 
mail, and then running/walking 
the last mile after putting the ship 
in the hangar. Several of them 
had to give up smoking nickel ci- 
gars, and they’ve asked Fred 
Clarke fergoshake to quit smoking 
that d cabbage in his briar 
firebox. Besides, the fumes of that 
pipe were raising hell with the 
cockpit electrical connections. 
Things Are Humming out 
Canadian-Colonial Way 

Things up and down “the 
groove” are hummin’, and the cab- 





lins are full of enthusiastic skiers 


(northbound) and equally full of 
the same people southbound with 
their “empennages” dragging. 
The Boys Can Fly 

We'd like to tell you fellows 
about the limey airplanes we see 
up in the Dominion, as they’re 
very interesting from a technical 
standpoint. However, this is im- 
possible for obvious reasons with 
Canada at war. Don’t let anybody 
tell you that these guys can’t FLY, 
though, and some of those kites 
they have would make any of us 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 
¥ O. Bell, Assistant Manager, 
Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
B. Saylor and Charles 


craft; € 
Aviation Division, 
ber Company; H. 
F. Dyer. 


However, the com- 


mittee points out that the time is propitious for the making of every 
effort to build up trade relations and establish good will with our neigh- 
bors to the south. Other nations liberally assist their foreign air lines 
for trade promotion purposes. The United States contractors on these 
routes must furnish for themselves a considerable amount of service 
which in the case of the domestic air lines is furnished at direct public 
expense and not included in the contractor’s operating expense. Again 
it should be remembered that a number of these routes are new and 
there has not been time to determine the full development of the rev- 


enue feature. 
atlantic line. 


This is particularly true of the transpacific and trans- 


The committee feels, so states the report, the inclusion of the ad- 
ditional amounts for increased frequency to the South and Central 
Americas is of great international importance. The furnishing of ade- 
quate and frequent air service will go a long way toward enabling our 
business and commercial interests to consolidate their gains there 
while their world competitors are busily engaged in other enterprises. 
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LATE NEWS 











(Continued from Page 1) 
Naval Air Stations; 59 Army 
fields, and 170 miscellaneous Gov- 
ernment, private, and State air- 
ports and landing fields. 


Annuities 

It is reported that Senator Wag- 
ner of New York is working on a 
bill to provide for the sale of re- 
tirement annuities by the Govern- 
ment. The maximum amount 
which any individual may acquire 
is a benefit of $100.00 a month 
but no limitation will be placed 
on the age of retirement. The 
cost will be based on actuarial es- 
timates and preliminary calcula- 
tions indicate the cost will be at 
least one-third less than is pres- 
ently charged by insurance com- 
panies. One of the objectives of 
the bill is to make it possible for 
the small business man who is not 
covered by the Social Security 
Act to provide for his future at a 
nominal cost. 


Loss 

Lewis A. “Lon” Yancey, noted 
pioneer and long-distance pilot and 
author of books on flying and avi- 
gation, died unexpectedly of a 
cerebral hemorrhage at his home 
at Yonkers, New York, on March 
2. In the short period of several 
decades man’s wings have devel- 
oped from the first relatively 
clumsy demonstration at Kitty 
Hawk to where they today circum- 
vent the globe at speeds and span- 
ning distances with reliability 
which is truly phenomenal. Again 
the pioneers made this possible. 
Yancey was such a pioneer. His 
achievements are credited as being 
a large factor in making ocean 
flying practical and stand today 
and for all time as a most note- 
worthy contribution to the ad- 
vancement of transportation facil- 
ities and civilization. 


Harbor Pilots— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
of airplane strapped to him. The 
Airways Congestion Department 
has gotten things so tight with 
regulations and check points be- 
tween Newark and Washington 
with the routine changing some- 
times overnight, that I can easily 






























































1932 1933 1934 1935 The following table gives a comparative picture of the foreign | foresee the companies will have 
= ae Le, ee ete é air mail. |to stop all ships in Washington 
Express revenue 5: $202,567 $382,864 $507,624 ; 5 : ; : : ; _|and put on “harbor pilots” to take 
Passenger revenue 4,900,762 6,407,748 8,906,655 12,275,006 | Total revenues of foreign air-mail carriers, miles flown in mail service, | ships into Newark and N. Y. area. 
otal 4,984,122} 6,610,316) 9,289,519 12,782,630 and poundage of air mail transported during the period January Warning! Fasten Seat Belts— 
ith as 19,400,264] 112'129'959 8,814,296 to June 1937 and the fiscal years 1938, 1939, iy postage and serv-| pilot About to Loop and Spin 
eee FATE ice revenues for the fiscal years 1937, 1938 and 1939. ‘ 
Grand total 26,010,579} 21,419,478 21,596,926 z f fi ¥ Ser ee Down and Land at Washington 
ee nd January to Fiscal year | Fiscal year | The company has had some re- 
Miles flown 32,202,170] 35,909,811 29,111,474| 31,147,875 June 1938 1939 cent complaints 
Pound-miles performed - 6,275,935,094 4,834,540,535) 4,513,880,526| 6,790,486,632 1937 pi . from perenne 
Average mail pay per mile $0.619 $0.540 $0.417 $0.283 about banking too steep when ap- 
Average mail pay per Express revenue $157,765.25 | $460,974.27) $488,737.87 | proaching the Washin i . 
pound-mile $0.0032 $0.0040) $0.0027 $0.0013 | Passenger revenue .... 2,290,257.28 4,443,620.39| 4,680,299.79 Wi h & P gton Airport 
Pounds transported 8,845,967 6,741,788} 6,476,919 10,775,248 ith all the restricted areas they 
Air mail postage revenue $6,016,280 $6,116,442 $5,737,536 $6,589,534 Total. 2,448,022.53 | 4,904,594.66) 5,169,037.66 | now have, that is areas over which 
Pieces domestic air mail Mail pay 3,931,455.19 8,579,524.57| 9,224,816.49 ’ : 
dispatched 88,992,576 60,430,482 57,109,845 88,615,207 a ; you can’t fly at any altitude, I 
: Grand 6,379,477.72 | 13,484,119.23| 14,393,854.15 | often think of Olen King’s state- 
| Mail miles flown 2,215,522.4 4,994,557.6 5,357,405.1| Ment made just after the Gov- 
1936 1937 | 1938 1939 Average mail pay per mile... $1.7745 $1.7178 $1.7219 | ernment had restricted flying over 
Pounds mail transported, net, full | “ 
= road Gee 384,695 454.741| 545,554| the War College area. If the 
Express revenue $796,171 $1,198,387 $1,218,250 $1,437,749 | Pound-miles performed @) @) @) CAA puts one more restricted area 
Passenger revenue 17,413,260 23,371,376 28,299,798 = s ® 
See sii nasi as. J Postage revenue (full fiscal year)..... $1,366,156.71 $1,794,961.44| $1,981,853.80 around Washington Airport, they 
Total 18,209,431) 22,706,712) 24,589,626 29,737,548.| Service revenue (full fiscal year) 782,014.11 1,962,537.77| 1,943,658.95 | are going to have to waiver acro- 
Mail pay 12,104,797 13,088,358 14,666,154| 116,625,474 i 7 
ait | : | eos WOtes -BONMIE. aa. loc cecraen aes 2,148,170.82 | 3,757,499.21| 3.926,612.75 | batics with passengers so we can 
Grand total 30,314,228 35,795,070] 39,255,780 46,363,022 get into the place. 
——————— — | 1 Not available. 
Miles flown ecikdginaie 38,700,643 39,958,771 46,166,192 52,193,772 . 
Pound-miles performed 9,771,841,815| 12,732,530,874| 14,137, 360,791] 15,818,617,372 Increased frequency on South American routes. 
Average mail pay per mile $0.313 $0.328) $0.318 $0.319 
Average mail pay per | | | 
pound-mile $0.0012 $0.0010| $0,0010 $0.0011 Round trips per 
Pounds transported 15,377,993 19,553,543) 21,003,498 23,749,900 Present Portion of route week Cost of 1 
Air-mail postage revenue $9,702,676] $12,439,579] $15,301,210 $16,326,358 | Route Terminal annual where service is Rate per mile additional) Total for 
Pieces domestic air mail | cost to be authorized | service | roune 
dispatched 134,088,080) pak 210,230,869 (@) ieee deans 
| | | | | 
1 Subject to final adjustment. | | 
* Not available. fee planes, $2 \] 
Foreign Air Mail | | Other planes: 
wan : : ‘ a 5A/Port of Spain- Port of Spain- | South-bound, $2......| 
The amount recommended for foreign air mail is $15,674,149, Paramaribo ............ $208,760.24 Paramaribo.......... 2 i North-bound, $1...... |} suos3e $216,073.24 
the amount of the budget estimate, and $3,154,629 more than the Direct flights: = | 
current appropriation. The increase over 1940 is due to the increases | oe s1i07}} 
in rates allowed by the Civil Aeronautics Authority for the trans- Paramaribo- South ; 00 | 
z “Sirs : 10| Paramaribo- Rio de Janeiro... 2 1| { South-bound, $1.80...... \ 
pacific route, to the inclusion of the New Zealand route on a full-year Selaiaain. bmi 1,623,729.12|} Rio de Janeiro. North-bound: |} 600,931 eer 
basis instead of a part-year basis as prevailed in 1940, and to the Buenos Aires 2| 1] | Tuesdays, $1.80 .......... | 183,288 
. 5 ; . Ntintg Loses: a < ee Sorin, er OM: RS {| Saturdays, $1.20,$1.80) | 
inclusion of funds for increasing the frequency of trips on the South 8| Brownsville 
American routes. The increased rates allowed by the C.A.A. for the San Salvador ........ 906,667.92] Mexico City- onteodad, Oe een ae 02.08 
. . F an her ° -bound, $2.............. s ,055,547. 
transpacific service places that route on an annual cost basis $1,228,- San Salvador........... _ . } In-bound, $1.60.............. } pei 
000 more than the annual rate prevailing before the increase. The 5|Miami-Cristobal- 
‘ s s , s a eS a 1,270,600.22 Salv - 
amount included for increased frequency to South America is $1,962, sage Soe mg P 1| § Out-bouna, $2................| 2 165,429] 1,436,029.22 
462, which contemplates an increase of from two to three round trips} | _ SEBE OR cvsvessnenenn { In-bound, $1.60............ 1S 
per week on both the east and west coasts, on six routes, and from 
one to two round trips per week on two other routes. The table to the Cristobal-Arica 2 1 
right shows the increased frequency on South Ameri ; 9) Oriatobal-Beenee Mantens- : 385,086 
& : ore h American routes Aires... 1,848,606.28|1 Buenos Aires... 1 1 Fe Bound. 62.90.......... 106.392 \ 2,297,281.28 
Foreign Air Mail Cost Exceeds Revenue Arica-Buenos Aires a-bound, $1.90... 257,197 J eee th 
The operations of foreign air mail for the fiscal year 1939 show (via La Paz)...... 1 1 : 
total revenue of $3,925,000 and total expenditures of $9,239,000, an AM RES: Gao Sac roe ae SRT 7,512,829.78 
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these carriers and their employees. 
_Included in this number are 21 
new agreements applying to the 
air lines and their employees. The 
total number of labor agreements 
in effect on the railroads and air 
lines at the close of the fiscal year 
covered by the report is 4,081, an 
increase of over 1,000 since the 
present Board was established in 
1934. 
Mediation Serves to Adjust 
Differences Over Labor Matters 
By Conference Method Between 
Parties Directly Concerned 

In commenting on its mediation 
activities for the year, Chairman 
Beyer remarked that the media- 
tion services of the Board are only 
in order after the parties have dis- 
charged their primary duty under 
the law and have exhausted all 
possibilities to come to agreement 
by themselves in direct negotia- 
tions. Mediation by the Board, 
where its services are invoked or 
proffered, according to the Board, 
thus operates to continue the di- 
rect negotiations already begun by 
the parties concerned, with the 
Board and its _ representatives 
standing by to guide and counsel 
them in their negotiations. Medi- 
ation thus really serves, the 
Board’s report points out, to pro- 
mote and extend the voluntary 
and democratic processes of ad- 
justing differences over labor mat- 
ters by the conference method be- 
tween the representatives of the 
parties directly concerned. 
128 Cases Disposed of by the 
Board Through Its 
Mediatory Efforts 

The mediation activities of the 
Board during the fiscal year 1939 
resulted in the consummation of 
the largest number of agreements 
effected in mediation during any 
single year of its existence, 76 in 
number. In addition, 3 cases were 
disposed of by agreements to arbi- 
trate. Thirty-three cases were 
withdrawn as the result of medi- 
ation, and 16 were closed after the 
parties refused to arbitrate, mak- 
ing a grand total of 128 cases dis- 


* * 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, FIRST 
LADY OF THE LAND 
AND FIRST LADY 
OF THE AIR, RE- 
CENTLY CLIMBED 
UP A FLAG-DRAPED 
IMPROVISED STAIR- 
CASE AT THE 
WASHINGTON AIR- 
PORT TO CROSS A 
MAROON T AND 
DOT TWO YS ON 
THE NOSE OF THE 
GLEAMING SILVER 
SHIP TO COMPLETE 
THE INSIGNIA 
“THE CAPITOL 
SHIP, WASHING- 


TON.”’ AT THE 
RIGHT SHE IS 
SHOWN FLOURISH- 


ING THE SILVER 
BRUSH WHILE 
DEDICATING THE 
FIRST OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA CENTRAL’S 
TEN NEW 21-PASS- 
ENGER DOUGLAS 
AIR LINERS. 


* * 


stewardess. 





nical situations or out of the ad- 
ministrative activities of the 
Board, the resulting cases being 
comparatively few in number and 
only two of which were finally dis- 
posed of by the courts. 

37 Agreements in Effect on the 
Air Lines at the End of 1939 

The air lines and their em- 
ployees became subject to the 
Railway Labor Act by amendment 
in 1936, the report continues. 





posed of by the Board through 
its mediatory efforts. Since its| 
ereation in 1934, the Board in all | 
has disposed of B58 cases in me- | 
diation, 261 of which resulted in 
mediation agreements. 
Two Cases Involved Threat of 
Strikes—One on the Railroads 
And One on an Air Line 

Of all the mediation cases han- 
dled by the Board during the year, 
the report continues, only two in- 
volved threats by employees to 
strike, but these threats did not 
arise until all efforts made by the 
Board, as provided by the Railway 
Labor Act and in keeping with the 
Board’s practices and policy had 
been exhausted. In the one situa- 
tion, involving virtually all of the 
major railroads and almost all of 
their employees, the President of 
the United States deemed it prop- 
er to intervene by issuing a proc- 
lamation and setting up an emer- 
gency or fact-finding board. When 
the report of this fact-finding 
board was made public by the 
President, the railroads, to their 
great credit, the Mediation Board 
observes, accepted the _ report’s 
recommendations and withdrew 
their action for the wage reduc- 
tion out of which the threatened 
emergency originally arose, where- 
upon the decision of the employees 
to strike was also withdrawn. In 
the other case, which occurred on 
an air line and in connection with 
which a threat to strike also arose, 
no emergency was proclaimed; the 
strike was of limited duration and 
did not result in any serious in- 
terruption of necessary transpor- 
tation services, according to the 
Board’s report. 
Constitutionality of the Railway 
Labor Act Not Involved j 
In Legal Issues 

No legal issues involving the 
constitutionality of the Railway 
Labor Act were raised in the 
course of the fiscal year, the re- 
port points out. Such litigation as 
did arise was-confined either to 
questions growing out of the ap- 
plication of the act in certain tech- 





Thirty-seven labor agreements in 
all were in effect on the air lines 
of the country by the end of 1939. 
On the whole, the relative stabil- 
ity prevailing in air line labor re- 
lations is due in no small measure, 
the Board observes, to the fact 
that the air lines and their em- 
ployees are subject to the provi- 
sions of the Railway Labor Act 
and that most of the air line oper- 
ators and representatives of their 
employees are guided by the pro- 
visions of the act in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of their 
labor relations. But even more 
significant than this, perhaps, 
Chairman Beyer remarked in com- 
menting on the report, is the fact 
that at the present time the Na- 
tional Mediation Board does not 
have a single air line labor case 
on its dockets for mediation. 
Total Cost of Administering Act 
By the Board was $152,877 


The field work of the National | 


Mediation Board was handled by 
a force of nine mediators as well 
as the three members of the 
Board in discharging its mediatory 
and related services to the rail 
and air transportation industries 
and their employees under 


year 1939 totaled $139,854. In 
addition, $1,748 were spent for| 
arbitration boards and $11,275 for | 
so-called emergency boards. 
total cost of administering the 


Railway Labor Act by the National 
Mediation Board for the fiscal year | 


1939 was thus $152,877. 

The annual report of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board also in- 
cludes the report of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board, which 
agency was established by the 1934 
amendments to the Railway Labor 
Act to decide disputes in the rail- 
road industry between individual 
employees and the railroads grow- 
ing out of grievances or out of the 
interpretation or application of 
previously negotiated labor agree- 
ments. During the past fiscal year, 
the Adjustment Board received 
and docketed a total of 2,083 such 


|}man body. 


the | 
Railway Labor Act for the fiscal | 


The | 


First Lady Christens The First 





—Courtesy Washington Times-Herald. 


Mrs. Roosevelt, the nation’s air-minded first lady and a frequent air traveler, said: 
‘It is with particular gratitude that I dedicate this ship to peacetime service. 
of aviation for the benefit rather than the destruction of human beings,’’ 
She carried a huge bouquet of flaming crimson rcses and lilies of the valley in one arm, while with 
the other hand she dipped the silver brush into the paint on a palette held by a pretty air liner 


This is a development 


C. Bedell Monre, president of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, in introducing her, acclaimed her as 
“‘First Lady of Aviation, whe epitomises the spirit of the Frccensl 








cases and pe of 1,636, while 
388 cases were withdrawn. In ad- 
dition, the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board showed a total of | 
2,730 undecided cases on hand at 
the close of the fiscal year, 
compared with 2,283 at the close | 
of the previous year, an increase 
of 447. 


New Book— 


(Continued from Page 4) 
principles, the proper procedures, 
the special precautions, and the in- 
terpretation of each step of the 
physical examinations for flying. 
From these chapters, for the first 
time, pilots are able to gain a defi- 
nite understanding of why the va- 
rious parts of the examination are 
given, their relative importance, 
what is being determined, and the 
significance of the findings. 





Remainder of Book Concerns 
Specific Effects of Flight on the 
Human Body 


| 
Chapter X deals with the gener- | 


al subject of the care of the flier 
while the succeeding 16 chapters | 
concern themselves with various | 
specific effects of flight on the hu- | 
The material in the 
latter is indicated by respective 
chapter headings which are as fol- 
lows: Wind—Ventilation—Cold— 
Heat — Light — and Vibration in 
Flight — Effect of Flight on the 
Ear — Aerial Equilibration and 
Orientation — Airsickness — An- 
oxia in Aviation—Mechanical Ef- 
|fects of Decreased Atmospheric 
Pressures—Aeroembolism—Sealed 
|High Altitude Aircraft Enclosures 
| —Speed and Acceleration — Acci- 
|dents in Aviation—Psychology of 
Flight and Protective Flying 
| Equipment. 


“Crammed With Technical Advice” 
Says Time Magazine 

| The chapters of the book enu- 
merated above are, as TIME mag- 
azine noted, “Crammed with tech- 
nical advice,” and it is here that 
the pilot will find much that he 
can ill do without. Much of the 
material of this section is based 
on the researches of Capt. Arm- 
strong himself at the Air Corps 
Material Division and represents 
the latest and most up-to-date in- 
formation available in this field. 
Pilots, even more than physicians, 
will no doubt benefit most from 
this data for after all it is prin- 
cipally the former. who are ex- 





as | 


| |Propose Chicago 
‘Link to Botwood 


Hearing of beckieasinn on an ap- 
plication of Northwest Airlines for 
operating rights over a Chicago- 
Toronto-New York airway began 
February 14 before a CAA exami- 
er in Washington. If approved by 
the CAA the new route would 
| open up a direct link between Chi- 
|cago via Toronto and Trans-Can- 

ada Air Lines to transatlantic 
bases at Botwood, Newfoundland, 
and Shediac, N. B. 

Application was made by the 
air line company under provisions 
of the aviation pact signed with 
the Canadian government at Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, last August. Any 
approval granted by the CAA must 
also be authorized by the Cana- 
| dian government. 


Cabbage— 








(Continued from Page 5) 
| kinda itchy around the trigger-fin- 
|ger. If any of you guys ever 
loved the sound of our old D-12’s 
| you should listen to a Rolls-Royce 
| Merlin! 
“Deadeye” Cupid Still 
Ringing Bulls’ Eyes 

It looks like we’re about to dou- 
ble our honeymoon business on our 
line (we hope). Our French-Ca- 
nadian trade flies to N. Y. C. 
whenever they get hitched, and 
we’ve grown accustomed to pas- 
sengers with champagne and rice 
in their hair. Now if we get our 
Toronto certificate, it looks like 
we might get some of the Niagara 
Falls newlyweds. Pretty soon we’ll 
need Dorothy Dix on the payroll. 
Pilots May Come and Pilots 
May Go, but Check 
Flights Go on Forever 

We’ve had several sessions of 
single-motor practice check-flights 
lately, and our boys are appreci- 
ative of these opportunities. Also, 
our Stinson has been very active 
with the junior First Officers who 
are getting their ratings. 








posed to conditions discussed. The 
final chapter of the book is a dis- 
cussion of “Aerial Relief and 
Sanitation.” 

The Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, Baltimore, are publishers of 
“Principles and Practice of Avia- 
tion Medicine.” Cost $6.50. 








Mediator Talks 
w\To Line Pilots 


(Continued from Page 3) 

the labor standards of the air line 
pilots on these twenty-six air car- 
riers, and I understand that there 
are now five additional agreements 
in the process of negotiation. On 
these twenty-six air lines, the me- 
chanics are covered by fourteen 
agreements. The radio operators 
have negotiated agreements on 
seven air lines, while the clerical, 
office, station, and storehouse em- 
ployees have negotiated agree- 
ments on five air lines. The lines 
among the miscellaneous employ- 
ees, we find three agreements ap- 
plying to janitors and cleaners, 
and one agreement covering em- 
ployees known as “beeching’ 
crews. 

Mediator Presumes Effort Will Be 


Exerted to Accelerate Establishing | 


Working Agreements 

This picture reveals that sub- 
stantial progress has been made 
since 1936 in carrying out the 
government’s mandate in the field 
of air transport labor relations. 
Considerable progress, however, is 
still in order, and I presume that 
the spokesmen for the employees 
and the air lines will be quick 


to get their house in order, and} 


in keeping with the orderly proc- 
esses provided by Title II of the 
Railway Labor Act from now on 
accelerate their efforts at defining 
and establishing the rules and 
regulations which are to govern 
the air line employees in their re- 
lations to the carriers. 
Best of Good Will and Spirit 
Is Manifested in Progress 
Already Made 

The main thing, however, that 
I am anxious to dwell upon in my 
remarks today, is the fact that the 
progress which has already been 
made, as I have outlined it, has 
been accomplished in the best of 
good will and spirit. In other 
words, the faith manifested by all 


who sponsored the formulation of} 


the national air line labor policy 
has been fully justified. Only in 
one case has the attempt to es- 
tablish air line labor standards 
between the parties bogged down 


and caused some apprehension. 
Fortunately, the situation to which 
I make reference, while it did 


cause serious concern at the time, 
did not operate to mar the good 
general performance of the air 
lines as a whole. In my opinion, 
however, it did serve to demon- 
strate the unwisdom of not com- 
plying with the spirit of the gov- 
ernment’s air line labor policy. The 
conclusion, I believe, is warranted 
that the general recognition and 
utilization of the principles un- 
derlying the Railway Labor Act 
by the air lines, the air line em- 
ployees, and their representatives, 
has operated to reduce to a mini- 
mum the likelihood of any serious 
interference with the smooth and 
efficient functioning of air lines 
as they may be affected by labor 
problems. 
Enthusiastic, Youthful Eyes, in 
Maturity, Look Beyond the 
Horizon 

There is one aspect of this 
whole situation which I believe is 
peculiarly interesting and signifi- 
cant. The air transport industry 
is perhaps the youngest large-scale 
industry in the country. Those who 
entered the industry were moti- 
vated in no small measure by the 
glamor and romance generally 
identified with aviation. There is 
a distinct note of youthfulness 
and enthusiasm which character- 
izes the human organization of 
any typical air line, and for a 
long while this glamor, romance, 
and enthusiasm were sufficient on 
which to carry on. These supplied 
to a very great extent the drive. 
But the air lines have now reached 
their maturity, and those who earn 
their living by working for them 
have to take stock of their future 
as useful, producing members of 
society, This being so, the prob- 
lem that presents itself is—how 
may this stock-taking on the part 
of the air lines and their em- 
ployees be so safeguarded that it 
does not result in what are gen- 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 2) 
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Address— 
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erally spoken of as labor difficul- 
ties. I repeat that the labor policy 
of the federal government has 
been designed and superimposed 
upon the industry in order that 
this stock-taking may proceed with- 


| out causing interruptions, difficul- 


ties, complications, and other kinds 
of situations tending to minimize 
or retard the great public useful- 
ness inherent in air transport. 
Reliabilities of Material and 


| Human Element Are Basic Factors 


I wish to close my remarks on 
the general safety aspect of com- 
mercial air transport. There can 
be no question about the trite 
observation that air transport will 
only thrive and retain public con- 
fidence upon its safety record. 
There are two basic factors bear- 
ing on air transport safety: one 
is the reliability of the material 
employed in air transportation, 
and the other is the reliability of 
the human element operating this 


| material. It seems to be character- 


| istic of our civilization to make 


much more rapid progress in solv- 


|ing problems identified with mate- 
|rial as compared with the prob- 
|lems growing out of human rela- 


| tions. 


We have worked out, in 
short, a very excellent scientific 
technique, and we grow very en- 


| thusiastic and are always ready to 
| contribute funds, either from pri- 


| vate or public sources, to promote 


scientific research in one form or 
another to solve the engineering 


| or material problems confronting 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| more 


us. But for reasons not always 
easy to comprehend, equally in- 
tensive steps are not taken in the 
field of the human problems con- 
fronting industry. This may be an 
inevitable by-product of human 
nature, being what it is. However, 
that the human problems of in- 
dustry are as important as, and 
so far as the air line industry is 
concerned, perhaps even more im- 
portant than the engineering prob- 


| lems, is not questionable. I have, 


therefore, been glad to see a grow- 
ing interest very recently in the 
intensive study and con- 
sideration of air transport human 
problems. This is a step in the 
right direction, and I cannot but 
feel that the air line pilots in par- 
ticular have a substantial contri- 
bution to make, not only in en- 
couraging these activities but also 
in contributing their thoughts and 


| experiences on the subject. 
| Labor Policy Expressed in 


| tesy, safety, reliability, efficiency, | 


Title II Is Credited in Part for 
Excellent Performance of 
Air Lines 


In conclusion, it is my conten- 
tion that the excellent perform- 
ance of the air lines, as tested 
by the standards that spell cour- 


in short, public confidence, is in 
part due to the wisdom of having 
extended to the air transport in- 
dustry the national labor policy 
as expressed by Title II of the 
Railway Labor Act. This policy 
has indicated to the air lines and 
their employees what their respec- 
tive duties and responsibilities are 


|so as to avoid any actions that 


e3) Congress will be asked to ap- 
air line§ opriate $12,734,000 for the con- 
alr car-@-+ruction of an air base at Anchor- 
at there! age, Alaska, for the Army Air 
pocEnOnES Yorps to be known as Elmendorf 
tion. On Field in honor of Captain Hugh M. 
the me- SElmendorf of New York who was 
fourteen | killed in a crash at Wright Field 
perators§ in January, 1933. This is the sec- 
ents NG ond of two bases in Alaska, the 
clerical, | ther being at Fairbanks for which 
use €M-Bcongress appropriated $4,000,000 
, 2eree-Biast year for the construction of a| 
‘he lines} Feld. | 
employ-| The field at Fairbanks is to be | 
ents ap- used primarily for experimental | 
cleaners, yperations in cold weather and has | 
‘ing ©M-@ cen named Ladd Field in honor of | 
eeching Captain Arthur K. Ladd who was 
, ‘illed in an airplane accident in 
Will Be December, 1935. The announce- | 
abliching nent was made by Secretary | 
ers j Woodring. 
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elations. 
vever, is (Continued from Page 4) 
ime that & laims Florida and Salt Lake City 
nployees s home. Hunts rabbits. Golfs. 
i quick Somewhat of a mystery man. 
ler, and HENDERSON, G. W., 
ly proc- t‘GEORGE’’—Possessor of the di- 
I of the vision’s talent. A regular Gersh- | 
now ONBvin with a Steinway. Cartoons | 
defining ind sketches. Recently a proud | 
les and bapa. 
govern® IRVINE, JOE, “TEX” — Ass’t | 
their Te- Brest Pilot at the Cheyenne Over- | 
Easing haul Base. Looks like a Texan 
pirit tall. Talks like a Texan... 
, seldom. Must be from Texas. 
LOCKHART, G. R., “GEORGE” 
er, that@ Makes up in ambition what he 
nm Mm MY Hacks in size. Takes turns beating 
that the Mortong and Thompson at golf. 
dy been Baiso bowling. Used to fly the 
It, has weather ship at Cheyenne. 
best of § MULVIHILL, F. A., “HANK”— | 
n other §rormerly with San-Fran airport 
d by all §taff. Now assists in pushing Dizzy 
ation of #Threes from here to there. An- 
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t to es-§ POWELL, L. N., “LUKE”— 
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ed downf#icle Sam. Now offering in compe- 
hension. Htition to Thompson in production | 
to which §of co-ed material. Once swam 
» it did@ashore from a forced landing in 
he time, the Great Salt Lake, thus estab- 
he good @lishing reputation as Tough Guy. 
the air PURTON, A. H., “HANK”— | 
opinion, §Aviation’s gift to the Fair Sex. | 
demon- §Decided only recently to leave the 
ot com- §Salt Lake gals flat and give the 
the gov- Denver De-Icers a break. 
licy. The ROSENFIELD, W. A., “OLE” 
arranted #—Stanford boy from Moline, Il. 
jon and @Still knows all the formulae. Also | 
sles un-@knows most of the mountain 
bor Acti™passes intimately, from flying a 
line em-@Taylorcraft round the country. 
ntatives, SPERRY, O. G., “GIL”—Still 
a mini- recovering after recently commit- | 
r serious @ting matrimony. ’Nuff said. a 
oth and WALLACE, F. L., “WALLY” | 
ir lines@—Test pilot at the Cheyenne 
by labor GOverhaul Base. Takes Kodachrome 
pictures of everything imaginable. | 
. Must have an enviable collection 
oem by now. Makes the ships safe to 
53 fly. Usually. 4 
. | That completes the roster, an 
bs as since a deadline stares us in the 
go oty face, your correspondent will 
: signifi- spend the next thirty days with an | 
industry ear to the ground and an eye to| 
'ge-scale Hit, keyhole. The result, Dear 
= who Kiddies, in the next issue. 
re moti- 
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benny before he had a chance to play the 
ox eka second hole.) The Braniff bow- 
+ Peale | ling team has so far managed to 
uae “at evade challenges for a set-to from 
a group of coy keglers who still 
rl prob- think they are the most devastat- 
is—how ing maple mutilators in these 
the part parts. And last of all Confucius 
er €M-@say: “Man who write stuff like 
| that it this had better put up typewriter 
re £€D- Band run very fast before paper 
Yol, 2) come out.” 


















would tend to undermine these 
standards of courtesy, safety, re- 
liability, efficiency, and so fail to 
promote public confidence. How 


| different the situation today would 
| be were the orderly processes for 


the adjustment of labor questions 
provided by the Railway Labor 
Act not available to air transport, 
no one can say. But the fact that 
the National Mediation Board has 
no air line case on hand at the 
present time in respect of which 
its services have been invoked, I 
believe speaks volumes. It demon- 
strates that by and large the in- 
dustry and its employees have the 
faculty of taking their cues from 
the federal laws and policies which 
apply, and by complying with the 
provisions of these laws in the 
spirit intended by those who 
promulgated them, make the most 
of the opportunities available to 
them by way of safeguarding the 
public interest in the morale of 
the employees of the American air 
transport industry. 


ETYMOLOGIST 
EXTRAORDINARY 


FOREWORD— 


Copilot E. G. Gorman, Council 
No. 25, TWA, is an etymologist 
extraordinary as is proved by the 
following study on origin and de- 
rivation of many words commonly 
used in pilot terminology. In the 
newsletters appearing in the AIR 
LINE PILOT much space is given 
to the many hobbies of the pilots. 
Pilot Gorman, apparently, uses his 
spare time both interestingly and 
educationally. A list of words re- 
cently analyzed by Etymologist 
Gorman follows: 


BEACON — guide or warning. 
Our word beckon comes from the 
Old Teutonic baukno meaning 
beacon. 


EMBARK — put, go, on board 
ship. Made up of im (in) and 
barque, a fifteenth century French 
derivative of the Latin barca sig- 
nifying ship’s boat. 


COMFORT—relief from afflic- 
tion, conscious well-being. The 
word descends through the Old 
French from the Latin confortare, 
from fortis, strong. 


DISASTER — sudden or great 
misfortune, calamity, ill luck; dis 
is deprivation of, while astre goes 
back to the Greek astron, star. 
Here is shown man’s faith in the 
influence of the stars. 


FIELD piece of ground, 
cleared land, large stretch (pilots 
sometimes doubt). Field comes 
from the Old English feld; in fact 
field used to be spelled without 
the i, and means a clearing where 
the trees have been felled, dating 
back to a period when England 
was covered with forests. 


HAWkK—-says Trench, if it be 
not the same word with havoc 
(and it was called hafoc in Anglo- 
Saxon) has at least a common ori- 
gin; its very name announcing the 
havoc and destruction which it 
makes among the smaller birds. 

POST — is the Latin positus, 
that which is placed. 

WIFE — (belongs to the same 
family of words as weave, woof, 
web, and the German weben. It 
is a title given to her who is en- 
gaged at the web and woof, these 
having been the most ordinary 
| branches of female industry, of 
| wifely employment, when the lan- 
| guage was forming. So that in 
| the word itself is wrapped up a 
|hint of earnest indoor stay-at- 
home occupations, as being the fit- 
| test for her who bears this name). 
| GALLON — was once vague in 
its use as compared with its pres- 
|ent designation of an exact meas- 











|urement; every pitcher was a 
| galon. 

SKILL expertness, practiced 
lability, facility in doing some- 


|thing, dexterity. This word is 
ours from the Old Norse skil, dis- 
cernment (skilja means to separ- 
ate); no doubt close to the Swed- 
ish skal, reason. 

NAVIGATE—direct course of. 
From Latin navigare (navis, 
ship; agere, drive). 

SPEED—rapidity of movement. 
Coming from the Old English 
sped meaning prosper, there is in 
the word the idea of success. 

INSULATE—-separate by non- 
conductors, isolate, make (land) 
into an island. From Latin in- 
sula, island. : 

SAFETY—freedom of danger. 
From Latin salvus, uninjured; 
akin to Greek holos, whole. 

MAINTENANCE — keeping up, 
is from the French maintenir, 
from the Latin phrase manu te- 
nere, hold in the hand. 

PILOT — person qualified to 
navigate ship, is thought to issue 
from the Greek pedon, car, the 
plural signifying rudder. 

SELL—make over in exchange 
for money. Is the Old High Ger- 
man sellen, deliver up. 


BALLAST — heavy material 
placed in ship to secure stability, 
perhaps comes from the Old Swed- 
ish and Old Danish barlost (bar 
from bare, mere; last, load... 
that is to say mere load). 











By the 
Airline Pilots 
SPEAK UP, DAD 

A father, feeling that his son had reached the age when a little 
fatherly counsel was necessary concerning the mysteries of life, etc., 
finally, after putting it off at least a hundred times, mustered the 
necessary courage and called his son into his presence for the much 
dreaded serious talk. After stammering and stuttering at great 
length, much clearing of his throat, several false starts and appear- 
ing much the same as a man in the throes of a stroke, he began in a 
voice that sounded anything but natural, “Son, you have grown to be 
a young man and I think you and I should have a serious talk about 
... er, ahem... well, about some of the stark realities associated 
with human frailties—rumpf, rumpf—life’s pitfalls, that are constantly 
presenting themselves to us men.” The son becoming impatient by 
this time said, “Sure, Dad. Certainly, why not? Why don’t you come 
to the point? Tell me what you want to know and I’ll try and help 
you out.” 

















— 


INGENUITY VS. SWEAT 
When speaking about the differences between labor and capital, 
Abraham Lincoln once said, “Labor earns bread by the sweat of its 
a and in the case of capital, it is done by fatiguing one’s ingenu- 
ity a ie Nak 




















IS HE A SHE OR IS HE? 
Herewith is an excerpt from a letter of O. M. Nelson’s, dated 
Dec. 26, 1939, addressed to President Behncke: 
“And the first is the beginning of 1940. Please accept 
my best wishes for the coming year, not only for yourself 
but for the rest of the girls at Headquarters.” 
*x* * * 


*TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 

’Twas the night before flying and all through the mess 

Not a creature was hoping, collapsed every guess. 

And we in our wrinkles and our eight-day shirts, 

Had settled down flatly .. . Forgotten gay spurts— 

When out in the compound there arose such a clatter, 

Our blues were disbanded, what the hell is the matter? 

And to our amazement and unexcelled glee, 

Captain LaPorte appeared from over the sea! 

On Warren, on Cunliffe, on Mowrer and Edwards, 

On Flanley, on Bourde, on Sparks and on Clover! 

For they will wing westward but not leave our sight— 

Happy landings to all, and to all a good flight! 
—Courtesy of THE HORTA SWELL, Azores. 

» 2. 


SIDE-TRACKED FOR MORE COBS 


Recently when numerous air liners were stacked up —steen 
high over Newark and Pilot Harold Knoop was on top, the delicate 
question of fuel became the first order of business. Shortly, it was 
agreed that he should return to an outlying field for additional motor 
refreshments. In answer to the question as to what had been done, 
the Flight Dispatch Superintendent George Grogan said, ‘“‘Oh, that 
momentous problem was quickly solved. We merely sent him back 
to get a fresh load of cobs.” ee 


KNOWING WHEN THIS WAS HERE 


One time while flying along in the good old barn-storming days, 
when the only airway was a hurriedly drawn line on an old trusty 
Rand-McNally map and cow pastures were class A flying fields, my 
90 Ox-power got tired and gravity got the upper hand. Down I glided 
and came to a stop in the very center of a cow sanctum. Soon a 
friendly farmer came along on the double all out of breath and 
managed to stammer, “How the devil did you know This was Here?” 

—Thanks to C. M. Sterling. 


* * * 


PLENTY BAD 

Copilot to First Pilot: “Chief, if you don’t mind my saying so, 
you certainly don’t look so well this fine morning. Don’t you feel 
ood?” 
“ First Pilot: “No, I can’t say’s Ido. I feel so low that I’d have 
to reach up to touch bottom. As a matter of fact I have an airplane 
tattooed on my chest and awhile ago when I wheezed, it sounded so 
badly that the pilots bailed out in their parachutes.” 

* * 


WHY WORRY? 

There are only two reasons for worry. 

Either you’re successful or you’re not successful. 

And if you’re successful there’s nothing to worry about. If 

ou’re not successful, there’re only two things to worry about—your 
health is either good or you’re sick. 

And if your health is good, there is nothing to worry about, and 
if you’re sick—there’re only two things to worry about. You’re either 
‘going to get well or you are going to die. 

f you’re going to get well there’s nothing to worry about; if 
you’re not going to get well, there are only two things to worry about. 
You’re either going to Heaven, or you are not going to Heaven. 

And if you are going to Heaven, there’s nothing to worry about; 
and if you’re going to the other place, you’ll be so doggone busy shak- 
ing hands with old friends you won’t have time to worry. 





So, why worry? 
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I Give to My Wife, Mary, All Property of Whatsoever Kind and. . . 


. . « NATURE, WHETHER REAL OR PERSONAL, 
F WHICH I MAY DIE POSSESSED. 


FOREWORD— 


The Air Line Pilots Association has on a number of occasions 
encouraged all its members to make a will, not that we expect any of 
you to fly west in the near future but things like that have a habit of 
happening when least expected. So far as we’re concerned, we hope 
you all live to be one hundred years old and then get yourself arrested 





for disorderly conduct. However, in view of the fact that people die | 
or get killed occasionally and because, when the widows of our de- | 


ceased members find themselves without a will, it b 





ary 


for Headquarters to become involved in long controversies in an effort | 


to get the estate of the deceased straightened out in such a way that 


i i i tangled i d | 
the widow is not left hopelessly destitute and entangled in reams and | Sa callie ade ako Gk at acini 


reams of red tape. 


Some time ago the Editor ran across an article in the Readers 
Digest written by Jerome Beatty entitled “A Will of Your Own.” This 
tells the whole story covering every conceivable angle. 
Digest graciously gave us permission to publish this article and we | 
strongly urge that you read it and then take a few hours off and go 
down and see a good lawyer and do a little worthwhile fortifying | 
against what might happen and thereby insure the future welfare of 
those who are near and dear to you. 


Most husbands, no matter how 
kind and considerate, punish their 
widows cruelly when they die. 
Fewer than four out of ten per- 
sons who own property have wills, 
and when men or women die with- 
out a will they usually leave a per- 
fect hell to remember them by. 


Go into a probate court, pick a 


case at random, and this is about | 


what you will find: 

A man dies, leaving a widow, 
two young children, and an estate 
of $8000 — not including life in- 
surance, which of course, is paid 
to the beneficiary, will or no will. 
He meant to leave everything to 
his widow. But because the nitwit 
had no will, the widow receives 
about $1866; otherwise she would 
have received about $5600. The 
poorer a man is, the more his 
widow needs all she can get, and 
the less likely he is to have a will. 
Children Are Provided for by 
State Laws When There is No Will 

There is nothing the matter with 
our laws. They take it for granted, 
when there is no will, that the 
children must be provided for. So 
automatically, in most states in 
such cases, two-thirds of the es- 
tate goes to the children to be held 
in trust until they become of age. 
They can’t give it to their mother; 
it can be touched only by court 
order and then oniy for small 
amounts for support and educa- 
tion. If there are no children, and 
the estate is more than $5000, 
part goe¢ to the deceased’s par- 
ents. If they are dead and the es- 
tate is more ‘than $10,000, part 
goes to his brothers and sisters, 
or, if they are dead, to their child- 
ren. 


Keeps Property From ‘The 
Laughing Heirs” 

Usually the court and legal 
costs of administering an estate 
are about the same, will or no 
will. With bills due, installment 
payments, funeral expenses, court 
costs, and lawyer’s fees, estates of 
less than $2500 shrink from 40 to 
70 per cent. Those between $2500 
and $10,000 shrink from 25 to 40 
per cent. So you don’t make a will 
to save administrative costs. You 
make it to provide mercifully for 
those you leave behind and keep 
your property out of the hands of 
what the Germans call “the laugh- 
ing heirs’? — those who are de- 
lighted when you die. 

Helps to Prevent Family Discord 

It is not always the husband 
whose death brings disaster. The 
wife should have a will, whether 
she has expensive property of her 
own or only wants to make sure 
the second wife doesn’t get her 
jewels and heirlooms. It is fair for 
her to assume that if she dies first, 
her husband may marry a woman 
who is not at all the sort she 
would choose as her successor— 
for that’s what a lot of widowers 
do. She is in no way insulting her 
husband if she makes sure her 
property goes to her children. 
Both father and mother should 
protect the children from a grabby 
stepparent. Widowers have a 
tendency to marry young wives, 
to become more active socially 
and to turn over the family jewels 
to the bride, which instantly in 
most homes makes the children 
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stated clearly. Men have written 
merely, “I want my wife to have 
everything,” and the will has been 
as good as if it were filled with 
legal phrases. 


Wills Are Broken on 
Trivial Technicalities 


On the other hand, wills have 
been broken on trivial technicali- 
ties. In Georgia a man lay dying 
on a hospital bed in the middle of 
a room. He prepared his will, and 
witnesses were called. The most 
convenient place for the witnesses 


| against the wall, six feet back of 


The Readers | 








furious. A will helps to prevent | 
such family discord. 


Unprofitable Sale May Be 
Necessary if There Is No Will 


Often the home and other prop- 
erty is in the wife’s name, al- 
though probably it was paid for 
with the husband’s money. If she 
dies intestate and there are no 
children, part may go to the wife’s 
parents or to her brothers and sis- 
ters, or to her children by a previ- | 
ous marriage. To divide the prop- 
erty a quick and unprofitable sale 
may be necessary. 


In one case, throughout the de- 
pression a formerly wealthy man 
had hung onto a house worth 
$60,000. It was in his wife’s name 
and was about all they owned. 
The wife was superstitious and 
didn’t want to make a will. She 
was ten years younger than her) 
husband and since presumably she 
would outlive him, he did not in- 
sist. They had no children. Her 
parents were dead. When she died, 
a $25,000 share in the home, 
rightfully her husband’s, went to 
her brother, a good-for-nothing 
who for years had been estranged 
from his sister. 


How to Make a Will? 


How to make a will? The best| 
way is for you and your wife to 
go to a lawyer after deciding as 
best you can the details of what 
you want. The lawyer probably | 
will suggest ideas that you have 
overlooked. It is better to agree 
upon a fee before the consulta- 
tion begins. It may be from $15 
to $25 for a simple will, or up to| 
almost any amount for a compli- | 
cated one disposing of a large| 
estate. 

Husband and wife each should | 
know the contents of the other’s| 
will, and the reasons for various | 
restrictions and bequests. Many a| 
widow has been puzzled and pain- 
ed by discovering strange provi- 
sions in her husband’s will which 
seemed to show that he did not 
trust her. When a wife dies, blunt 
statements in the will as to how 
her property shall be kept out of 
the hands of a second wife are 
distressing to the distraught hus- 
band who at that time is quite 
sure he will marry again. If the 
two make their wills at the same 
time, the reasons for the provi- 
sions are clear and the reading of 
the will after death brings no 
shock. 


Originals Should Be Filed in 
One of Three Places 


The lawyer will give you a car- 
bon copy of each will to be kept 
for reference. The originals should 
be kept in one of three places; in 
the lawyer’s safe, in a safe-deposit 
box, or in your local probate or 
surrogate’s court where usually 
they can be filed for one dollar 
each. In almost any other place 
they might be lost or destroyed. If 
your lawyer is familiar with your 
affairs, it is just as well to leave 
the wills with him, so that he can 
remind you when the wills should 
be changed. 

In 19 states* and Alaska a will 
entirely in your own handwritting, 
signed and dated but not wit- 
nessed, is good enough if your 
wishes, in the court’s opinion, are 





| property, 


| the head of the bed. They all went 


around there and signed. The 
court ruled that because the head 


| of the bed concealed them from 


the sight of the dying man, they 


| were not actually in his presence 


as required by law. The will was 


| thrown out. 


In Kansas, under almost identi- 
cal circumstances, the witnesses 
went outside the room and signed 
on a table in the hall. The court 
held the will had been properly 
executed because the _ testator 
could have turned his head, and 
seen the witnesses, if he had so 
desired. 

A Goofy State of Affairs 

It is all such a goofy state of af- 
fairs, with laws varying in differ- 
ent states, that it’s best to be sure 
your will will stand up in any 
court. Today you may scoff at a 
suggestion that anybody would sue 
to break your will. But no person 
is more bitter than he who, ex- 
pecting a bequest as his family 
right, is scorned in the will. Par- 
ticularly is there danger that mar- 
ried children will be influenced by 


their husbands and wives, when all | 


the estate goes to the mother. And 





badly drawn wills tempt shyster | 
lawyers to urge the disinherited | 


into suits they may know can’t be | 


won, but which they hope will be 
compromised out of court. 

Even when a will is legally 
drawn, it may not dispose of 
property exactly as the testator in- 
tended. Two sisters owned a good 
deal of property, left them by 
their mother. They had quarreled 
with their father and, determined 
that he should have none of the 
had made their own 
wills, properly witnessed, each 
leaving all to the other sister. 
Then each had attached a note 
saying that if both died, the for- 
tune should go to a woman friend. 
The wills were good but the notes, 
not witnessed, were thrown out. 
All of the property went to the 
father. 


Ignorance Misdirects 
Estate Into Trust 


There are hundreds of cases like 
this: A husband died leaving a will 
that he prepared himself, which 
gave everything to his widow. 
When he made it, he had no child- 
ren, and he did not know enough 
to make a new one when, later, a 
boy was born. As a result of his 
ignorance his widow got only one- 
third of the estate, the other two- 
thirds going into a trust for his 
son. 


Some states recognize common 
property that can’t be taken away 
from the surviving spouse. In most 
states, the widow has the lifetime 
use of one-third of the real estate, 
no matter what the will says, no 
matter what documents she may 
have signed. 


Under ordinary circumstances 
children can be disinherited, but if 
you feel that way about your 
children and your estate is large, 
get a lawyer to tell you how to do 
it. All they have to do is to break 
the will on any point whatsoever 
and they automatically collect two- 
thirds of the estate. Better explain 
why your children are getting no 
part of your millions and your 
lawyer will shape your language 
so the children won’t be able to 
point to it and prove that you 
were of unsound mind when you 
wrote it. Stick to simple and neces- 
sary facts, or your preachment 
and withering indictment may he 
judged to be only the ravings of 
a senile old fool. 








If Your Property Is in Real 
Estate or Banks You May 
Not Need a Will 

You may be as well off without 
a will—if you take the proper pre- 
cautions. If all your property is in 
real estate and in banks, put it in 
the name of “John Jones (his 
wife) or survivor.” If you want 
to leave money to individuals, put 
it in a savings bank, held by 
“John Jones in trust for So-and- 
So.” You may draw from that ac- 
count while you live, but upon 
your death it becomes the prop- 
erty of “So-and So.” The court 
procedure is simplified, there is no 
estate to administer. 

You can buy a printed form for 
a will, but there seems to be a 
temptation to change it, to get 
witnesses’ signatures in the wrong 
place, and generally to fix up the 
document with your own ideas. 
For that reason, form wills are 
often broken in court. 

Not Always Wise to Ask 
Your Bank to Help You 

Nor is it always wise to ask your 
bank to help you, for when banks 
make wills or recommend lawyers, 
you probably will find the bank 
named as executor and trustee. 
This may be perfectly proper, but 
there may also be a clause absolv- 
ing the bank from all responsibil- 
ity if it makes mistakes. And 
banks do make mistakes. 

Now, lawyers and judges agree 
that complicated legal language is 
not often necessary. But they add: 
“You never can tell when you’ll 
get before a finicky judge, and it’s 
best to make the will absolutely 
right.” 

A Perfectly Good Will in Some 
States—Unless Children Are 
Born After it Is Made 

Suppose you want to leave all 
to your wife. Take a sheet of pa- 
per and write in your own hand- 
writing: 

I, John Jones, of the City 
 —_—— : | 
make, publish, and declare 
this to be my last will and 
testament. 

I give to my wife, Mary, 
all property of whatsoever 
kind and nature, whether real 
or personal, of which I may 
die possessed. I hereby ap- 
point my said wife as execu- 
tor without bond, with full 
power to sell, convey, rent, 
mortgage, transfer, and assign 
any or all of my said prop- 
erty upon such terms and 
conditions as she may deem 
to be to the best interests of 
my estate. 

(Signature) 

SS 

In some states, as noted, that’s 
a perfectly good will—unless chil- 
dren are born after it is made. 
Conglomeration of Funny, But 
Important, Phrases 

But don’t stop there. In some 
states it’s worthless. Make it good 
in every state. Don’t sign it yet. 
Add, on the same page, this con- 
glomeration of funny, but import- 
ant, phrases: 

Subscribed, sealed, publish- 
ed, and declared by the said 
John Jones, the above-named 
testator, as and for his last 
will in our presence, who at 
his request, and in the pres- 
ence of each other have sub- 
scribed our names as witnesses 
thereto this day of . 
A.D., 19__, in the City of 














Situation in Which Most 
Mistakes Are Made 


Now you come to the situation in 
which most mistakes are made. 
When a will is thrown out, usually 
it is because it was not properly wit- 
nessed. Two witnesses are enough in 
some states, but some require three, 
so get three adults, none of whom 
has any interest in the estate, to- 
age 3 in one room. You show them 
he document — they don’t need to 
know what is in it—and announce so 
they understand perfectly, “This is 
my last will and testament. Please 


sign as witnesses.’’ You si in their 
presence, and at the end of your sig- 
nature write, ‘‘(SEAL),’’ for some 


states require that. Nobody seems to 
know why, but they do. ‘Your wit- 
nesses sign at the end of the will. 
All four of you must be “in the pres- 
ence of each other’ during that cere- 


mony. 

That’s all there is to it except 
that you and the witnesses will 
stand around and talk about it and 
each of the witnesses will say, “I 
think it’s a fine thing to have a will. 





I must get one some day.’’ But prob- 
ably they never will. Time will prove 
that you were the only wise man in 
the bunch. 


Close Friends Make the 
Best Witnesses 

It is best to select witnesses who 
are your close friends, so they can 
easily be found, and those who are 
younger than you, so they will be 
likely to survive you. However, even 
though witnesses may die, the will 
can be probated when proof is given 
that the signatures are genuine. This 
rigmarole about the witnesses is 
necessary because, when the wit- 
nesses are called into court, their 
testimony must prove conclusively 
that this IS your will, that there 
was no _ forgery, no_ substitution. 
Many wills are thrown out because 
witnesses testify: 

“He didn’t say it was his will.”’ 

“Yes, he said it was his will and 
I signed it. Then he took it into the 
boss’ office and I suppose the boss 
signed it in there.”’ 

‘“‘We were all together when we 
signed it. He told me he was making 
me his executor, but I didn’t know 
that disqualified me as a witness.” 

If at any time you want to change 
the will—and you should check ~ it 
every time a child is born or when 
the children become of age—you may 
prepare a codicil, which must be wit- 
nessed. But best tear up the old will 
and make a new one. Don’t try to 
save time and expense by writing 
alterations on the original document, 
for a touch of the pen, adding or 
eliminating, kills it instantly. 




































What if you and your wife die inj 
the same motorcar or airplane acci-} 


dent? If there are no wills, your 
children get two-thirds of the estate 
and the remainder goes to the rela- 
tives of the spouse who dies last. If 
there are no children, those relatives 
get it all. 


“Common Disaster’? Clause Effective 
In Case of Accidental Death 

In accidents of this sort, will or no 
will, the families of the husband and 
wife may go to court, each attempt- 
ing to prove that his blood relative 
died last. To block this, the wills 
may carr a “common disaster’ 
clause stipulating how the estate is 
to be divided in the event that hus- 
band and wife die within 30 days of 
each other. 

Some parents may want to name a 


guardian, in case a common disaster] 


makes orphans of the children. Law- 
yers usually advise against it. In ad- 
ministration of the will, the court 
must appoint a totally disinterested 
guardian, usually a lawyer, to see 
that the heirs’ rights are properly 
handled. This protects children and 
others and is a wise safeguard. Al- 
though there have been cases in 
which courts have erred in appoint- 
ing guardians, they usually do an ex- 
cellent job in selecting them — prob- 
ably better than you and your wife 
can do through your wills, for the 
documents you draw today may not 
become effective for many years and 
conditions and _ personalities may 
change. 


Place Trust in Hands of Relative 
and Trust Company—One to 
Check the Other 

Forget the guardian and do this: 
state in your will that in case your 
husband (or wife) shall predecease 
you, a trust shall be provided for 
vour children if they are too young 
to handle the estate, placing the 
trust, usually, in the hands of a near 
relative and a trust company, one to 
check the other. Don’t choose Uncle 
John and the Farmer’s Trust Com- 
pany merely because Uncle John is 
a nice man and you’ve heard the 
Farmer’s Trust is all right. Consider 
whether you’d want Uncle John to 
handle your money today. If you de- 
cide he’s all right, be sure he will be 
willing to serve. Ask a lot of ques- 
tions about the men behind the 
Farmer's Trust. Too many trust 
companies have been known to be 
less than conscientious in handling 
estates. If you’re careless in estab- 
lishing your trust, your children may 
reach maturity with no inheritance 
except a lot of pretty but not-so- 
valuable bonds. 
_. Your trustees will have the author- 
ity to sell or rent your property, for 
the best interests of the children. If 
the income is not sufficient for their 
care and attention, the court may 
give permission to use some of the 
principal, even though you have 
made no such provision. 

Don’t say, ‘“‘To my brother William 
I leave $5,000." When you make your 
will you may be worth $50,000. When 
you die your estate may be so small 
that Brother William will get all of 
it, Instead, leave him one tenth of 
residue ‘‘which sum in no event 
however shall exceed $5000.’ Qualify 
all bequests in this manner and pro- 
tect your principal heirs. 


A Will Is Effective Even 
For a Small Estate 


You may feel your estate is so 
small that no court proceedings will 
be necessary—that your wife and 
children will settle everything amic- 
ably. Probably they’d be willing, and 
in a few states under certain cir- 
cumstances this is possible. But in 
most the notice of death must be 
published and banks check these and, 
awaiting court orders, immediately 
seal safe-deposit boxes and refuse to 
pay checks drawn on accounts, even 
though they are in_the names of 
husband and wife. But if you just 
never someway got around to mak- 
ing a will, didn’t think enough of 
your wife to take the trouble, the 
court awards her only one third of 
your estate. The remainder must be 
held in trust for the children. 

So, wondering why you did all this 
to her, your widow must find often- 
reluctant relatives who will help 
care for her, or wearily start looking 
for a job, while you rest in peace 
under a tombstone which tells what 
a great fellow you were. 





* Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nevada, North Car- 
olina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 
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